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A Safe, Clear Run 


with the S.W.F. MUSICAL HORN 





FOR DISTRICT HEATING 
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Efficiency 


Gustavsberg HE boilers, specially developed for instal- 
lation in district heating plants, haye in recent years 
scored a number of noted economy records under actual 
operating conditions. These fuel and labour saving weld- 
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The motoring connoisseur will appre- Write for ed steel boilers are provided with efficient separators 
ciate the inherent good taste of this ; which permit a heating plant to be sited anywhere in a 
elegant aid to harmony on the road— illustrated residential neighborhood without risk of contamination. 
this melodic encouragement to safety leaflet. The boilers require little space and are available in units 
on the highway. Indispensable for 


rated at 20 million B.T.U. and more. Detailed infor- 
mation available on request from our export department. 


Continental touring. Plays consecutive 
notes (TA-TI-TA-TA) and as a chord. 
Signature tunes to Own requirements. 
Prices from £26. 


S.E.V. (Sales & Service) Ltd. 


PRINCESWAY, TEAM VALLEY, GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. 
(Sole Concessionaires for the United Kingdom.) 
See it demonstrated at Anglo-Auto Accessories Co., Ltd., 
11 Great Queen Street, W.C.2 


ance —lhe finest FORK TRUCKS 
in the world / 


T. C. 6 DIESEL WITH TORQUE 
CONVERTER DRIVE 


By eliminating the orthodox clutch, 
















AB GUSTAVSBERGS FABRIKER 
STOCKHOLM ~- CABLES: GEBESALES - TELEX No. 1466 











maintenance costs and ‘‘ down 
time "’ are reduced to a minimum. 
This transmission has proved by 


test that the T.C.6 can Handle 


25% MORE LOADS 


in a given time than trucks of 


equal capacity using clutch 


transmission. 


Conveyoner™ 


K TRUCKS LTD. 
WARRINGTON, ENGLAND 
(Member of the Owen Organisation) Phone: WAR. 2244 Grams: Hydraulics, Warrington. 





* Technical 
information on the 


unit is available on request 
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This part of the picture 
means shipping savings 





Savings from 66¢ to $5 a ton—that’s the range in savings when freight is shipped to or from the Mid- 
Continent via New Orleans. New Orleans, the Country’s second port in dollar volume, offers other savings, too: 


| Direct Savings in Money— 


e Lower rail, truck, and barge rates to or from 
entire Mid-Continent U. S. 


e The Port’s Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 pro- 
vides all the savings of a ‘‘free port.” 


Money Savings in Time— 


e Shorter inland transit time, with network of 
rail, air, truck and barge lines. Faster handling 
between inland carrier and ship. 

e Ample marginal wharfage and belt railroad 
mean no delaying “traffic jams.” 


e Nodelays due to weather—a year-round port. 


; Money Savings in Convenience— 


e Complete handling equipment for all types 
of cargo. 

e Banking facilitiesin New Orleans and through- 
out Mid-Continent—‘“‘Bank where you buy.” 
e International House and International Trade 
Mart give unique aid to importers and exporters, 
domestic and foreign. 

e World-wide service by almost one hundred 
steamship lines. 


Which savings are most important to you? 
Write for detailed information to: 

LEWIS I. BOURGEOIS, Director of Commerce 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF 

THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 

2 Canal St.. New Orleans, Louisiana, U.S. A. 
New York Office, 17 Battery Place 
Washington Office, 739-40 Munsey Bldg. 


Chicago Office, 111 W. Washington St. 
St. Louis Office, Railway Exch. Bldg., Suite D & E-21 


Ship via —— =a! 
PORT OF 


NEW ORLEANS 


port of all-important savings 
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“ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


Road transport depends on 
tyres. And many of the 
processes that produce these 
tyres depend on equipment 
supplied by The ENGLISH 
ELectric Company. Electric 
drive for the giant rollers 
that “‘masticate” the rubber 
mix... for the refrigerating 
plant that tests tyres in 
freezing conditions. Electric 
motors, with precise 

electric control, at many 
points. Through electricity, 
cheaper, stronger, safer, 
longer-lasting tyres. 


Recsiensitimnistil 











Tyres, in fact, are today so 
good that when you take the 
road you need scarcely give 
them a thought. But, as you 
drive, you will find other 


evidence of ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
achievements. This Company Sa 


makes generating plant 

for the great power stations, 
transformers and switchgear 
to distribute the current, 


electrical equipment for the 


factories you pass. And, in 
many a comfortable home, 


the cooker, the television set, 
the washing machine, the 
refrigerator, are also made 
by ENGLISH ELECTRIC. 


better 


The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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No More Crises? 


economic crises. In 1954, for the third year running, it is 

clearly going to avoid one. It is right, therefore, that some 
searching questions should be asked. Is this long respite a sign that 
there has been some basic change in economic conditions since 1945- SI, 
or does it merely mark a prolonged period of phenomenally good luck ? 
Were those unnerving and apparently uncontrollable relapses into 
austerity characteristic only of peculiar muddles or difficulties in the 
early postwar years ? Or should they be expected to start again soon ? 

It is impossible to give straight answers to these apparently straight 
questions. They involve judgments not only on whether the fates 
will be kindly, but also on whether men will be wise. But it is possible 
—and this seems to be a good time for such an attempt—to set down 
the salient facts in the simplest possible form, and let the inquirer 
form an opinion for himself. The object, to repeat, is to distinguish 
how far the misfortunes of the years of austerity were due to ordinary 
bad luck which may return, how far to bad management which need 
not occur again, and how far to the particular difficulties of a postwar 
period that can now be regarded as past. 

The most important judgment, in hindsight, must be that the causes 
of the crises in 1945-51 were really very marginal—although the conse- 
quences were sometimes immense. Even in a year of so grave a balance 
of payments deficit as 1951 the British people overspent their total 
earnings by only just over 7d. in the pound. Even in so severely 
rationed a year as 1947 the British people ate only about 10 per cent 
less than they are eating now ; all the paraphernalia of rationing, restric- 
tions, queueing and red tape seems to have been kept in being to cut 
down the food consumption of every man, woman and child by less 
than 2s. a week. Even in 1947—given present consumption habits 
and financial policy, and if this had been the only problem to be solved 
—an increase of 4 or § per cent in total productivity could have caused 
the shops’ shelves to bulge with manufactured consumer goods as 
invitingly as they do today. 

Why, then, did these twopenny-halfpenny crises look so terrible at 
the time ? There were two main reasons; and one of these—it is 
devoutly to be hoped—the country has now nearly left behind. When- 
ever shortages of essential goods cropped up in those early postwar 
years the Government took action that was supposed to be corrective, 
but in fact made the shortages look much worse than they really were. 
This was not only true of the stimulation of demand for imported 
food and scarce housing resources by lavish subsidies. It was also 
true of the price controls imposed on essential goods, and of the encour- 
agement of demand for imported raw materials as a result of the 
deliberate cheapening of the cost of credit. In effect, the contradictory 
aim of Government policy in those early postwar years was to divert 
demand towards the goods that were in shortest supply or that 
Britain could least afford, and then to slap on physical controls 


A* this season of the year, Britain used to become involved in 
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so that the demand could not be satisfied. It 
is not surprising that the authorities then looked 
timorously over their ramparts of rationing, alloca- 
tion and import controls at a throng of unsatisfied 
customers, and claimed that these ramparts were essen- 
tial and had from time to time to be built higher. But 
it will be surprising—and chuckle-headed—if Britain 
ever chooses to go back to quite this same system again. 

The second reason for the crises in the early postwar 
years, however, was that the shortfall between what the 
public earned and what it wanted to demand, although 
much smaller in the so-called crucial sectors than was 
generally believed, nevertheless added up to a sizeable 
total in the round. There has been an improvement of 
perhars 20 per cent in real incomes and spending since 
1946-47—a substantial windfall. Three principal 
elements in this recovery can be picked out, and the 
task of the prophet is to assess how permanent each is 
likely to be. 

. 


In the first place, personal savings now seem to be 
running at about £1,000 million a year, compared with 
barely £100 million at one time just after the war ; the 
public is now saving about Is. 4d., whereas it was then 
saving only about 23d., out of every 20s. of its earnings. 
It seems reasonable to hope that this recoverycan be kept 
as something better than a transient phenomenon ; low 
saving was a consequence partly of necessary household 
re-stocking and partly of unwise financial policies in the 
early postwar years. 

The second source of recovery has been that world 
prices of British exports have risen more in the last two 
years than world prices of British imports ; this is Mr 
Butler’s uncovenanted ally, the famous favourable terms 
of trade. The importance of this ally can be overrated, 
and so therefore can the dangers of its turning traitor. 
Although the fortuitous improvement in 1952 and 1953 
(over the very bad level in 1951) has probably served 
to increase Britain’s. real income by some 4 or § per 
cent all told, the terms of trade are no more favourable 
now than they were in 1946-47. With German and 
Japanese manufacturers back in the market—and 
despite the substantial recovery in the world production 
of the food and raw materials that Britain imports—the 
probability is that the future trend will be slightly less 
favourable. But that is not to say that the trend is 
likely to take us right back to 1951, when a new and 
immense post-Korean demand for raw materials surged 
suddenly against an inelastic supply, at a time when 
the British Government had just run its stocks down to 
rock-bottom. It will be very bad luck if the country has 
to contend with two such misfortunes again. It is true 
that Britain might run into another raw material crisis if 
the fear of impending new restrictions caused importers 
to hurry forward with their orders, in an attempt to beat 
the gun of discriminatory controls. This is a danger that 
a Labour government, in particular, should remember ; 
but it is not a danger that a wise administration would 
be powerless to avert. 
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The third, and by far the biggest, factor behind 
Britain’s recovery since the early postwar period has 
been that production has continued to increase at an 
average rate of between 2 and 3 per cent per annum ; in 
1953 and 1954 the rate has been rather larger. These 
increases would have been still more pronounced if 
Britain had devoted more of its income to building up its 
capital equipment. But, despite this insufficiency, manu- 
facturers are now Clearly installing new machinery at a 
slightly quicker rate than their old machinery is wearing 
out, and the prospect is that Britain’s total productive 
capacity should continue to increase slightly year by 
year ; certainly there is no reason why that capacity 
should slip back. 

The big question here, however, is whether the level 
of world demand will always be sufficient to keep 
Britain’s productive capacity working at full blast. This 
is the one factor that could—and probably one day will 
—cause a crisis that no British government could be 
expected to avert. Although the early postwar years 
are now regarded as years of intermittent agony and 
bad luck, they should really be regarded as years in 
which Britain was very fortunate that it never had to 
face conditions of world slump. It would be rash to 
assume that it will always be so fortunate in the future, 
or that the sterling area’s experience during the very 
slight American recession of 1953-54 has shown that 
such strains can be painlessly absorbed. But, although 
this spectre of world recession may bring this country 
back to austerity some time in the future, it is not likely 
to be such a persistent bogey as the crises of the early 
postwar years ; the danger of a world depression everv 
alternate August can fortunately be ruled out. 


* 


The conclusion must therefore be that there have 
been some basic changes—not merely surface and 
transient improvements—since 1945-51. The system 
of controls in those days was more stupid, the public 
was more spendthrift, the terms of trade (in 1951 only) 
were less favourable, and production was lower than 
it is now. Is production ever likely to be cut back in 
the future, as a result of a dearth of demand ? The 
economist must answer that it may be, but that this 
danger should not recur—as the old-fashioned crises 
did—every other year ; he should add, however, that 
if and when such a crisis comes, it may be a very bad 
one indeed. Are the terms of trade likely to become 
less favourable ? The economist must answer that they 
probably will, but that there is no reason why they 
should turn—as they did in 1951—with such devas- 
tating force that the Government is unable to bring 
them under control, Are the British, people likely to 


become more spendthrift or more stupid again ? The 
economist must answer that this is not his province. 
These are questions to which the parties—and the 


British people who elect them—must give answers of 
their own. 





: 
| 
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United Nations Audit 


ORLD stock-holders must have read with mixed 
feelings the ninth annual report submitted to 
them by Mr Dag Hammarskjéld, Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. On the political front the corpora- 
ion has had rather a meagre year. The great problems 
f Kashmir, Palestine and Korea are still on the books 
unsolved. The business in Guatemala is closed, but no 
ne is very happy about the way in which it was wound 
up. Efforts to use the UN to promote disarmament have 
been futile, and behind every session lurks the problem 
of seating Communist China. None the less there has 
been visible progress towards making war less likely, 
but it has taken place outside the actual framework of 
the UN. Today, for the first time since the League of 
Nations showed itself impotent to defend Ethiopia, the 
world is more or less at peace. But both in Korea and 
Indo-China an armistice between great powers has been 
achieved by direct contact between Governments and 
with the active participation of the one world-power 
that has not been represented in the UN. 

The vitai diplomatic encounters have taken place not 
by the East River in New York but in Berlin, at Geneva 
and in Delhi. The problems of the balance of power 
in Europe and Asia are being approached through the 
EDC and Seato, not through the commissions of the 
UN. Mr Molotov has his plan for collective security 
in Europe, and Chou En-lai hints at a similar arrange- 
ment. for Asia. And the hope for world stability is 
based on Nato and the creation of such regional 
systems as the Balkan alliance under the auspices of 
the United Nations, rather than on acrimonious 
sessions of the Security Council. Indeed, it sometimes 
looks as if the UN is all auspices. Who looks to the 
UN at present for a solution to the German problem 
or to preserve South East Asian security ? And who 
believes that the UN will find a formula to control 
nuclear weapons ? As Mr Hammarskjéld admits, a 
glance at his balance sheet is “a reminder of the wide 
gap between purpose and achievement.” 

This gap is less obvious in the field of economic, 
social and technical agencies. Here admirable work is 
being done. But here also there has been a diffusion of 
effort and means over far too many projects. The 
Secretary-General stresses the fact that the UN assis- 
tance programmes for under-developed areas »can be 
vastly expanded at relatively low cost. Such pro- 
grammes, moreover, demonstrate the way in which the 
ideals of the United Nations can coincide with those 
western policies best calculated to stop Communism in 
Asia and Africa. But if more is to be accomplished 
along these “international Point Four” lines, Mr 
Hammarskjéld must be given the power to concentrate 
his staff and resources. Despite his valiant efforts, an 
enormous mass of unread and unreadable material pours 
daily from the UN presses, and there exist commissions 


and projects which seem to come straight out of the 
Academy of the Laputans. 


But to say that the United Nations will be doing 
increasingly. valuable work through Ecosoc and the 
United Nations Children’s Fund is to avoid the over- 
riding question. Why is it that the really important 
diplomatic decisions are no longer being taken or even 
considered in the great Assembly Hall in New York ? 
Has the basic idea of the organisation been a failure ? 
Perhaps the greatest obstacle it faces is the fact that 
at several key points its structure and ideals no longer 
coincide with the realities of power. To take only two 
examples. An excellent moral and judicial case can be 
made for the continued exclusion of Communist China. 
In the words of the Secretary-General, “ The attitude 
of the United Nations is thus not one of neutrality but 
one of active effort to further its most fundamental pur- 
poses.” But, at the same time, nothing the UN can do 
will exclude the six hundred and twenty million Chinese 
from an ever more important and perplexing role in 
world affairs. The second example is provided by the 
intervention in Korea. No one knows what would 
have happened if the Soviet Union had been present in 
the board-room and had used its veto. The one major 
political action carried out by the UN took place in spite 
of its institutional structure rather than because of it. 


The idea that the United Nations should provide a 
forum where the moral judgment of the world can 
arbitrate between right and wrong, has given place to 
the traditional reliance on compromises between nations 
armed to the teeth. Diplomacy backed by arms has 
ousted—or has almost ousted—debate that seeks to 
mobilise opinion. The parliamentary methods of the 
UN have been discredited because language lacks the 
compelling arguments which come with armed strength. 


* 


These facts, and the possibility of a revision of the 
Charter which is provided for in the agenda of the 
Assembly for 1955, call for a re-examination of what the 
UN is really supposed to accomplish. The Communists 
hold that the United Nations Organisation is a forum in 
which everyone is at liberty to speak and mimeograph 
his own pleadings; but in action it is to remain 
strictly neutral. The Russians defend this interpreta- 
tion by pointing out that under present circumstances 
the arguments of one side automatically receive more 
votes than those of the other; the Communist bloc is 
generally outvoted. Furthermore, they suggest with 
some plausibility that it is absurd for Nicaragua, say, 
or Liberia to provide a majority against the USSR. 


Americans such as General Mark Clark, on the other 
hand, maintain that the United Nations is a free world 
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club into which the Russians have somehow gained 
admittance. This club should support American policies 
and give proof of the fact that these policies benefit all 
decent minded people. Those who hold this position 
have a strong case, in that most of the ideals and prin- 
ciples subscribed to in the UN Charter are flagrantly 
violated behind the Iron Curtain. And they are also 
right in pointing out that UN soldiers, mostly Ameri- 
can, were being killed in Korea by weapons provided by 
a UN member. 

If either of these extreme positions were accepted, 
the UN might as well be scrapped. As President Eisen- 
bower has reaffirmed, the United Nations should pro- 
vide as wide a forum as possible for the expression of 
different points of view ; but equally there are standards 
of admission and these should imply some acknowledg- 
ment of international law and conventions. And after 
hearing conflicting views, the UN must be willing and 
able to act. That is the crucial point: “the United 
Nations must oppose any policy in conflict with the 
principles of the Charter and must support a policy in 
spirit of 

tiality but as an expression of loyalty to the 


1ccordance with those principles, not in a 
yharter.” 


pat 
C 
Can the UN in fact take action in the face of the 
present realities of cold war? First, it should be 
admitted that neither the USSR, nor the USA, nor the 
United Kingdom is prepared to have its veto power 
abrogated. This means that no formal revisions of the 
Charter will overcome the dilemma posed by the ideals 
of the UN on the one hand and the facts of Great Power 


A Confusion 


N R MACMILLAN has promised that he will try 

to bring in a Bill next session to reform the 
structure of local government. This will not be a 
politically rewarding task ; the kicks that disgruntled 
councillors will administer (for no Bill can or should 
please all of them) will exceed the ha’pence of tribute 
that might be earned from connoisseurs of administra- 
tion. But the task is important and urgent. It is 
important because local government is the nursery of 
British democracy, and operates all the main public 
services (except for hospitals and the post office); and 
its general efficiency is vital to the particular efficiency 
of each individual service. The task is urgent, because 
all parties and critics agree that the present system is 
anomalous and inadequate, yet no postwar minister has 
had the courage to tackle the subject at all. Mr 
Macmillan has enough political credit in hand after 
building so many houses to risk assuming the austere 
mantle of administrative statesmanship. Thereafter he 
can leave happily for the Foreign Office. 

The Government's small majority will certainly limit 
the scope of what can be done in a field that is contro- 
versial and yet electorally unattractive ; for these reasons 


~, 
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rivalry on the other. But to say this is not to say thai 
the UN is to be merely the debating club envisaged by 
its Communist members. 

The very fact, for instance, that embarrassing issues 
can be brought up and examined by the Genera! 
Assembly serves as a pressure on free nations. Govern- 
ments do not like to feel world opinion against them. 
It makes them more inclined to put their own house in 
order. And the hope that one day such pressures may 
be felt even beyond the Iron Curtain is by no means 
absurd. Secondly, the UN by its very nature forces the 
weaker and smaller nations to make up their minds on 
the great issues which divide the free world from the 
Communist empire. And this means that the UN is 
one of the great safeguards against the kind of isolation 
through slander and menace which the Communists 
would like to impose on the United States. It constitutes 
a flexible but genuine link between American and British 
policies and even the more neutralist nations. 

One thing is clear: if the United Nations is to increase 
its effectiveness and take back something of what it has 
lost to secret diplomacy and regional negotiation, it must 
be ready to tackle the most awkward issues even if there 
is a danger of a powerful member walking out. A failure 
of the United Nations would be a tremendous impulse 
to that isolation of the United States which Communist 
diplomacy is trying so hard to bring about. For 
although Ambassador Lodge is now serving the cause of 
the UN, the spirit of his grandfather Senator Lodge 


still walks abroad, saying that this is merely another 
League of Nations. 


of Councils 


the 1922 Committee has already urged the minister to 
abandon the idea. Yet the fact that disputation over 
local government cuts right across party lines gives him 
a certain scope for manceuvre. Mr Macmillan cannot 
hope to produce an agreed Bill, nor yet one that will 
appeal to all his own party. He might, however, 
produce one that will get the approval of the majority 
of the House and the country, and yet achieve some 
changes of substance. To do this, it will be necessary 
to cast around for some novel and bold approach. There 
is no agreed remedy for the ills of local government ; 
but it is clear that a mere tinkering with the present 
system would be of little use. 

Most reformers of local administration start by 
examining the few large authorities—the counties and 
county boroughs. Mr Macmillan would be wise 
to do the opposite. He should look first at the 
309 non-county boroughs, the 572 urban districts, and 
the 475 rural districts. Now that the parishes have been 
shorn of virtually all power, it is this heterogeneous 
mass of over a thousand authorities—each with its own 
council, committees and clerk—that represents local 
government at its most local. As such these bodies 
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should have a special appeal to Conservatives. It is 
Little Buncombe UDC and the ancient but non- 
county borough of Wormbridge that still embody the 
old idea of self-governing communities; and their 
affairs attract local interest much more readily than 
those of the powerful but remote county council. 


Unfortunately, the minor authorities also stand today 
for local government at its most futile. A glance at the 
list of activities carried out by the average district 
council or non-county borough shows why. The list 
includes the removal and disposal of refuse and 
sewage, the provision of baths, wash-houses, and 
parks, public lighting, cleansing, water supply, 
housing, minor roads, the control of nuisances, the 
enforcement of the Shops Acts and Food and Drugs 
Acts. These are all very necessary services ; but politi- 
cally and humanly speaking, they mostly run them- 
selves. There is nothing on the list, except housing, 
to spark the interest of the ordinary citizen. The other 
services that concern persons and not things—such as 
education, clinics, and old people’s welfare—have all 
been transferred under recent legislation to the county 
councils, 


* 


Mr Macmillan has two ways open to him to right 
this sorry situation. He might simply abolish the whole 
lot of these minor authorities. The largest boroughs 
and urban districts could be upgraded, after suitable 
amalgamation, to a status approximating to that of a 
county borough. The small towns and rural areas 
could be brought under the direct administration of the 
county council for all services. To make such arrange- 
ments palatable to local sentiment, divisional executives 
could be set up for other services (as they have been 
set up for education) to familiarise county councillors 
with local needs. 

This proposal would certainly be criticised as 
draconian and undemocratic. In fact it would do little 
more than recognise the fait accompli of the eclipse 
of the smaller authorities. Administratively, the elimin- 
ation of the overheads of a thousand separate authorities 
should in time achieve a substantial saving. Even on 
democratic grounds, there might well be a net gain. 
The public thinks instinctively of its own local authority 
on its doorstep, and has been slow to recognise the great 
powers that county councils now wield. The simplicity 
of a single local election should make for a more clear- 
headed democracy. The green light would also be 
given to many growing towns that now seek county 
borough status but are denied it because of the effect 
on county finances. Under the proposed arrangement, 
this objection would no longer be a valid one. 


If this change is too far-reaching (and open to mis- 
representation) for a Conservative minister to contem- 
plate, there is only one other way open for reviving 
an effective democracy at the truly local level. This 
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is to combine the minor authorities (or as many of 
them as possible) into units that would be strong and 
wealthy enough to resume some of their lost powers— 
particularly in the social services. This need not mean 
a loss of local touch or the creation of large, unwieldy 
units. But the condition of success is that rural and 
urban areas should be merged together to produce 
units that, without being bigger than the present 
average rural district, would be considerably more 
populous. 


This proposal also will arouse a number of old 
shibboleths, not least in the Conservative party. It 
will be said that town and countryside have different 
wants and outlooks ; and that in any union it is the 
country’s interests which will go to the wall. This 
need not be so. The standard of public services is 
becoming increasingly uniform throughout England, 
and it is the interest of the countryside to speed up 
this process. It is of dubious value to try to preserve 
a special “rural mentality.” In any case the present 
rural district is the least satisfactory of local govern- 


Essential Toil 


It appears by the report of the Census Commissioners, 
that altogether there are 265,198 persons in Great Britain 
employed in working and dealing im coals. Of actual 
miners there are not fewer, as we have already stated, 
than 219,015, and of these 2,649 are females, of whom 
1,295 are under 20 years of age. ... They are liable 
to be tumbled out of the cage or basket in which they 
are hauled up or let down into the pit, to be wounded 
or killed by stones falling on them, and to be scorched, 
burnt, or smothered by fire-damp or foul air. How 
men are induced to submit to all the privations and 
dangers attendant on a collier’s life for the reward of a 
few shillings a day, puzzles those . . . who have a 
reasonable horror of working 8 or 10 hours day after 
day in a hole several hundred yards below the earth’s 
surface, exposed continually to the most painful accidents 
and the most cruel death. Yet there are candidates for 
the work, hands are never much wanted, and even women 
are engaged in the appalling labour. Though we enjoy 
by their toils comfortable winter fires, and are whirled 
along in the steam-dragged carriage or wafted over the 
ocean in the steam-ship, are defended by a steam navy, 
and clothed by steam-driven mills, and can scarcely be 
grateful enough for a dispensation which secures all these 
public advantages—and they include much of our civilisa- 
tion—yet, to the dwellers in sunlight and pure atmos- 
pheric air, it is apparent that the people who engage in 
these toils are, as the rule, of a limited and degraded 
intellect, or they are compelled by some imperious 
necessity or habit to submit to a mode of life more 
appropriate to the burrowing fox or the prairie dog than 
human beings. What England would be without their 
labour, it is difficult to conceive.... We are never 
tired of extolling our poets, our philosophers and inven- 
tors, our adventurous voyagers and our gfeat naval and 
military chiefs . . . but greatly as they may have raised 
the fame of Britain, she could not have achieved her 
greatest works without her coal and her colliers. 


The Economist 


| August 12, 1854 
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ment units. It is a union of convenience between 
parishes, which usually lacks any communal life or 
sentiment of its own and whose boundaries are 
generally’ ill-suited to the present needs of public 
services. On the other hand, a market town grouped 
with surrounding villages may often be much more 
of a social and economic entity. The rural district has 
had its day, and there should be no mourning its 
passage. 


* 


Higher up the local government scale the ground 
has been well tilled with authoritative investigations. 
The conflict between counties on the one hand and 
actual or would-be county boroughs on the other is of 
long standing. At present mutual suspicions are 
poisoning the possibilities of effective co-operation. 
Only a settlement that can be regarded as firm and 
lasting will remove the poison. The best solution that 
is also politically feasible was sketched out in the pro- 
posals of the Local Government Boundary Commission, 
which Mr Bevan shrugged off four years ago as too 
radical for his innately conservative tastes. These pro- 
posals would amalgamate a few counties and drastically 
reduce the number of county boroughs ; but they would 
also provide much-needed balm for medium-sized 
towns by granting them a wide range of functions 
while conceding to the counties a few large-scale 
Services. 

There is, however, one clamant problem at which 
the Commission only nibbled. The 1951 Census 
revealed that 40 per cent of the population live in six 
great concentrations, centred on London, Birmingham, 


Truce in 


HAT fashionable phrase “ peaceful co-existence ” 

has attached to it, like Dr Strabismus (whom God 
preserve) of Utrecht, an exhortation in brackets. It is 
that the free world must be vigilant, whether it is in 
Germany, or on the frontiers of Iran and Siam, or 
merely in the River Thames and around the Soviet 
Embassy in Canberra. The warning has behind it the 
authority of Sir Winston Churchill and no reasonable 
person will question its wisdom ; but it tends, none 
the less, to appear at the tail-end of politicians’ periods 
and to be swallowed in the fall of their voices. 
“ Vigilance ” is a strenuous word—rather like fitness— 
which will not quickly become popular. 

Political watchfulness, economic stability, military 
readiness, collective arrangements against possible 
attack, the need for all these aspects of vigilance is 
widely understood. What is less well known—indeed, 
completely ignored by many—is the battle of pens and 
voices that goes on day and night, in the air, across 
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Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds and Newcastle. Since 
neither the medieval county nor the nineteenth-century 
county borough was designed to meet the needs of an 
agglomeration of several million persons, local govern- 
ment in these areas is in chaos. It needs a new design 
in which two principles should be borne in mind. The 
first is that in a densely packed concentration, where 
land is short, there are many services such as town 
planning, main roads, open spaces, fire brigades, and 
water supply—that can only be properly planned for 
the areas as a whole. This points to some type of 
regional authority. Secondly, since the population is 
tightly packed, it should be possible to delegate the 
administration of many services to a relatively local 
level. It is ridiculous that populous suburban areas 
like Harrow and Ilford should possess very few powers. 
This point could be met by creating a revised lower 
tier of authorities capable of handling at least most of 
the social services. 

Some of the old panaceas for local government are 
now less often heard. The virtues of the small authori- 
ties are not so freely mentioned—mainly because, in 
their present form, they are obviously incapable of 
achieving much. At the other extreme, the idea of a 
new tier of regional councils (once the policy of the 
Labour party) has lost its savour—although it still has 
meaning if applied, in a more restricted manner, to the 
great urban concentrations. It is for Mr Macmillan to 
try to find, between these two extremes, a new cast for 
his present mess of authorities, using what is best in 
the present materials. And it is for the public, irre- 
spective of party label, to encourage him towards the 


renaissance of effective and democratic local govern- 
ment. 


Babel 


frontiers, by newspapers, leaflet and word of mouth in 
every language under the sun. Moscow, Peking and 
the satellite capitals battle unceasingly with the Voice 
of America and the BBC ; Communist organs of govern- 
ment like Pravda and the People’s Daily attack in 
phalanx the undrilled posses of the free press. There 
has been nothing like it since Babel. 

It is not so much a war of ideas as a contest between 
the organised slogans of a conspiracy on the one side 
and unorganised and often contradictory argument on 
the other. Tension may at intervals be relaxed between 
statesmen and foreign offices, but it is never relaxed 
between the champions of the broadcasting studios and 
the newspaper offices. The best they can achieve is a 
spell of studied politeness, For a few weeks Sir Winston 
Churchill—and even President Eisenhower—may be in 
Moscow’s good books and M. Mendés-France in 
Peking’s, but for the treatment of most bourgeois poli- 
ucians and institutions the prescription remains “ abuse 
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s 
as before.” And for the Voice of America, and to a 
lesser degree for the BBC, it is “ go on punching where 
it hurts.” Is all this a necessary part of vigilance ? 

It is easy to exaggerate the importance and effective- 
ness of all this activity. Indeed, it is almost impossible 
to estimate with any accuracy the political influence 
of peacetime propaganda, whatever the medium that is 
used. What is certain is that the Russians think it 
necessary to devote a great deal of money and effort to 
jamming broadcasts from abroad, and that the 
Americans, British and others make a comparable effort 
te pierce the defences of the iron curtain. There is also 
evidence that broadcasts from Moscow give valuable 
directives to Communists working in the free world, 
and that broadcasts from the West help to maintain 
some spirit of sesistance—emotional and intellectual 
resistance—in countries under Communist control. 
Who is winning the struggle and whether any victory is 
possible are questions seldom considered by the propa- 
gandists themselves ; for they naturally resist any 
suggestion that they may be wasting their time or 
merely cancelling one another out. 

Yet, if “ peaceful co-existence with vigilance ” is to 
be taken seriously as a principle of western and Com- 
munist policy it is clear that the role to be played by 
psychological warfare and political propaganda needs 
fresh scrutiny. To take only two examples: it is not 
easy for British broadcasts directed at people in Eastern 
Europe to explain how peaceful co-existence is com- 
patible with some of the things that have been said to 
them in the past from London ; just as it is not easy 
for any reader of the threats to “ liberate’ Formosa 
now being made from Peking to believe that the Chinese 
government is observing the spirit as well as the letter 
of the Geneva agreements. Likewise, the tone of the 
Voice of America, as of Radio Free Europe, sometimes 
make it hard to believe that Washington no longer 
supports a policy of “liberation,” while Moscow’s 
portrayal of what is happening in British possessions in 
Africa makes nonsense of its claim never to interfere in 
the affairs of other countries. In other words, peaceful 
co-existence is in principle entirely incompatible with 
the war of slogans and subversive suggestion. 


* 


Surprisingly, this matter is seldom discussed. One 
can recall no considered plan for banning the weapons 
of mass subversion. Yet the daily output of rumours, 
half-truths, distortions and hate-inspiring accusations 
by governments and their agencies is appalling. In 
this respect the world is already over half way to 
George Orwell’s 1984, and on both sides of the 
iron curtain there must be many thousands of unhappy 
psychological warriors who know, if they ever stop 
to think, that they are being corrupted by their own 
daily work. The currency of news and views heard 
over the air or read in the newspapers is being steadily 
debased. Notes from Moscow have been for years so 
obviously drafted with an eye to their propaganda value 
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that even the most sober draftsmen in the western 
foreign offices are now tempted to follow the example. 
Indeed, there was a time—now, one may hope, almost 
past—when it was impossible to distinguish in Mr 
Dulles’s statements what was in fact American policy 
and what his advisers on psychological warfare had 
contributed. 

It is, perhaps, in the more recent diplomatic practice 
of the Great Powers that the clue to a remedy may be 
found. They are rediscovering the virtue of privacy. 
For example, at the Geneva conference there were con- 
versations between statesmen of which, mirabile dictu, 
no details have even now leaked out; and there are 
grounds for believing that those exchanges were reason- 
able and well-mannered precisely because the parties 
to them believed that what they said would go no 
further. Secret diplomacy, so long in disrepute, is 
returning to favour. If the taste for discretion is 
growing, and if there is a genuine desire to relax 
tension, it should be possible for governments to begin 
thinking about a truce in word warfare, or some kind 
of cease-fire agreement between their political com- 
mentators. 


* 


- 


Suppose, for example, that the Communist and non- 
Communist powers agreed to broadcast to audiences 
abroad nothing but news bulletins, entertainment and 
cultural material. Which side would gain the most ? 
It is not an easy question to answer. The BBC, which 
always claims that it does not conduct propaganda, 
should clearly gain. The Voice of America might win in 
persuasiveness what it lost in vigour. The Russians and 
Chinese would have to give more attention to projecting 
their own way of life and less to running down other 
people’s—and who knows what effect that would have ? 
Some listeners beyond the iron curtain might miss the 
tonic of talk and argument ; but others would prefer 
to do without exhortation which cannot lead to active 
resistance. There might even be some reduction in 
radio programmes, so relieving the ether of an immense 
clutter of semi-audible talk. 

There are, of course, all kinds of difficulties in the 
way, most of them political and psychological ; but there 
are few technical or administrative difficulties, save the 
dismissal of some highly paid impresarios. Inspection 
of propaganda is far easier than inspection of disarma- 
ment: newspapers can be read and broadcasts moni- 
tored, as they are already. Any breach of an agreement 
could be threatened with devastating retaliation by a. 
barrage of jamming and political invective. Here, at 
any rate, is a problem that is worth looking into, and 
it would be a thousand pities if the first move towards 
a truce in the war of words should come from the Com- 
munists. To accept a proposal from them would be 
denounced by so many people as appeasement, whereas 
to make a proposal to them could be represented as 
a practical step towards making “‘ peaceful co-existence ” 
a reality in at least one sphere of international rivalry. 
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Red Carpet from Malenkov 


HE Chiltern set have been as nobly entertained in 

Moscow as the Cliveden set once was in Berlin. 
Indeed, Malenkov has stolen some of Mao Tse-tung’s 
thunder by his féting of Mr Attlee and his fellow travellers 
eastward. That Malenkov should be a guest at the British 
Embassy and that the British delegation should be enter- 
tained in the Soviet leader’s private retreat marks what 
can best be described as a smiling reappraisal of Soviet 
protocol. The Russians are doubtless aware that the party 
represents neither the British Government nor the House 
of Commons and that it is not acting as an advance guard 
for Sir Winston Churchifl ; none the less they have rolled 
out the red carpet with marked cordiality. Their guests 
fail to be impressed. 


AdddaV 


There are, of course, dangers in this unofficial diplomacy. 
They were doubtless in Mr Hector McNeil’s mind when 
he boldly told an American interviewer that Mr Attlee’s 
visit was “highly irresponsible and illtimed.” The good 
that may result in the Soviet Union itself from the spectacle 
of its leaders entertaining the Labour Party, whom they 
attack as their worst enemies, has to be balanced against 
the harm that will be certainly done elsewhere. People 
in Eastern Europe, for example, must be wondering 
whether they are to believe their eyes when they see on 
the news films in Warsaw, Prague and Budapest the smiles, 
the cigar smoke and Dr Summerskill’s bouquet. Germans 
in the Federal Republic will wonder why they, too, cannot 
discuss co-existence and trade over the Crimean wines. 
More serious, every suspicion and misgiving that Sir 
Winston Churchill took such pains to allay when he visited 
Washington will revive in the minds of Americans who 
believe that people with conflicting interests and opposed 
ideals should not pretend to be friends. 


* 


The question that Mr Attlee has to ask himself is 
whether the Atlantic alliance at this precise moment can 
stand such strains. The future will show. Meanwhile, 
he could convince many sceptics that he is acting in a 
realistic and responsible way if he would reconsider his 
decision not to accompany his colleagues to Japan. There, 
a genuine effort is being made to imitate British institutions, 
to cultivate democratic habits, and to keep the past at 
bay. It should be just as interesting to a democratic 
Socialist as anything that Moscow or Peking has to show. 


And Mr Bevan could do serious mischief in Tokyo if left to 
himself. 


a 
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Dr John Makes His Bow 


R Orto Joun could now put in a claim for the pre- 
D posterous sum of DM 500,000 (over £40,000) that 
the Federal German government offered for information 
explaining his disappearance to the far side of the Potsdamer 
Platz. His appearance at a press conference on Wednesday, 
and the statement that he made there, remove much of the 
need for further guessing. It is now evident enough that 
Dr John went willingly, and that his move had been planned 
for some time past. Whatever part his alleged “voices ” 
played in the past, no one can now see him as a modern 
male Joan of Arc. He is now a tool of the Soviet propaganda 
machine. The timing of his appearance was clearly 
planned. He could perfectly well have met the press at any 
time during the last 22 days, but he did not do so until 
the day on which the French cabinet met for its crucial 
discussion of the European Defence Community treaty. 
And his statements, with a few personal touches, were 
almost wholly a collection of distorted points made day-in- 
aad-day-out by the Soviet and East German press and 
broadcasts. In the circumstances, the Social-Democratic 
party can be grateful that Dr John did not claim political 
sympathy with it, but with the group that advocates a 


neutralised Germany, linked by a new Rapallo treaty with 
the Soviet Union. 


The sufferers from the defection of Dr John are in the 
first place Dr Adenauer’s government and the democratic 
anti-Nazis, particularly those who emigrated to Britain and 
returned to posts in Germany. The cry of “the Reds are 
among us” is being heard from the press, which alleges 
that the confidence of the public in the security of the state 
is shaken. There is an unmistakable tendency to implicate 
the British, though Dr John himself has now stressed that 
his original appointment to the new Office for Protection of 
the Constitution was made by the Federal Government, 
with no objections except from the leader of the Deutsche 
Partei, most right-wing of the coalition parties. 


Dr John’s personal appearance will add to the ammunition 
that is being fired at Dr Adenauer and his government by 
the West German press. The Minister of the Interior, Dr 
Schroeder, has certainly handled the affair very ineptly. By 
clinging too long to the theory that Dr John had been 
abducted, the Minister has succeeded only in damaging 
his own reputation. The Communists have thus gained in 
an indirect way from the case, probably more than they 
have through the direct effect of the well-worn political 
propaganda against the Nazis and the EDC put out by a 
man who is now officially declared to have acted in a 
treacherous manner. If Dr John had really wanted only 
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to combat neo-Nazis, and to promote the unity of Germany 
in freedom, he could have done so far more effectively 
by resigning and protesting in Western Germany. 


a 
Mendes-France Marches On 


rytHeE fate of. the European Defence Community should 

be decided in less than two weeks. The long delayed 
battle over the ratification of the treaty setting it up is at 
last to be waged in the French National Assembly. Yet the 
timing is all that is known for the moment; hostilities will 
ypen on the 24th of this month. M. Mendés-France has 
not yet revealed how he will conduct the operations or by 
what strategy of surprise he expects to avoid a deadlock. 
Five days before the parliamentary debate he will be in 
Brussels asking the other signatories of the treaty for modi- 
fications and interpretations of the original document. Too 
much importance, however, should not be attached to these. 
If they are substantial, they will probably be rejected in 
Brussels ; if they are not, they will not sway many deputies 
in the Palais Bourbon. 

The shadow of the forthcoming “ great debate ” hangs 
over the National Assembly and obscures the meaning of 
its latest pronouncements. The two polls taken this week— 
granting M. Mendés-France wide powers to act by decree 
and allowing him to postpone the Tunisian debate—already 
partly reflect the hopes and apprehensions felt about the 
government’s stand over EDC. The Christian Democrats, 
more confident that the premier will back ratification, voted 
for the first time in his favour on its economic programme, 
though they abstained over Tunisia. The Communists, on 
the other hand, withdrew their support on economic policy 
and threw it back into the scales over Tunisia. Both will 
have an opportunity to express their verdict on the North 
African policy of the government later this month, but since 
M. Mendés-France should have crossed in the meantime 
his “‘ European Rubicon” the alignments and results may 
then be quite different. 

This week’s polls have shown how little the present 
government can afford to lose supporters ; they have con- 
firmed the frailty of the coalition spirit. As was expected, 
the attack on self-government for Tunisia came chiefly from 
the ranks of the premier’s own party; his Radical 
“ colleague,” M. Martinaud-Déplat, delivered a most violent 
diatribe applauded by the colonialist lobby. The economic 
debate revealed the right wing’s mistrust of the premier, 
while the Socialists, curiously enough, voted for the man 
rather than the programme. 


A Tempered Liberalism 


N the economic front M. Mendés-France has emerged 
with wider powers to act by decree than had been 
granted to any previous government of the Fourth Republic. 
The means rather than the ends of his proposed policy 
came under fire. Even among his opponents, few would 
quarrel with the need for wider scope for governmental 
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action ; the patient will never recover if the doctor must 


. seek the consent of a divided Assembly for every prescrip- 


tion. Not many could find fault, either, with the main 
objective of the government: to modernise the French 
economy, to stop longing for the past and adapt France to 
twentieth century conditions. M. Mendés-France described 
his creed as liberalism tempered by benevolent state inter- 
ference and this was intended to appease critics on both 
sides of the Assembly. 

Criticism of the programme centred on its financial 
aspects. To assist in the reconversion of marginal firms 
and the shifts in redundant labour force—these are aims 
laudable in themselves and the need will become imperative 
when trade barriers are lifted. But where is the money to 
come from ? The budgetary gap already amounts to about 
Frs. 700,000 million (or over Frs. 300,000 million if 
“ below-line ” expenditure is discounted). Strengthened by 
the Bank of France strictures against deficit financing, M. 
Reynaud, the conservative leader, accused the premier of 
forgetting his own precepts of financial orthodoxy and 
warned him against relying too much on favourable circum- 
stances. 

In reply M. Mendés-France admitted the immensity of 
his task and apologised for the modesty of his programme. 
Above all he asked for time. A government granted wide 
power is to be judged by its use or misuse of it. But future 
governmental action in this field will be largely determined 
by the size and kind of majority with which M. Mendés- 
France emerges from the battle of ratification. Thus the 
destiny of France is at stake in more senses than one in the 
forthcoming European debate. 


Cows and Chop Suey 


FTER trying two years of peaceful coexistence with 
Labour’s right wing, Mr Bevan has apparently 
decided to revert to cold war. He has now confirmed that 
he is surrendering his safe seat in the constituency section 
of the National Executive in order to enter an already 
hopeless fight with Mr Gaitskell for the treasurership. 
This means that in six weeks’ time he is virtually certain 
to be off the Executive. Since he could so easily have 
stayed on, it must be assumed that he does not greatly 
mind. He is said to conceive the contest as only the first 
in an annual series, presumably with the party leadership 
as the final prize. 

Certainly, his general behaviour is now falling into a clear 
pattern. He has resigned from the “ Shadow Cabinet,” he 
is inviting ejection from the Executive, and he has bought 
a farm. He has given up hope of trying to convert the 
right-wing majorities on the party organs and prefers to 
have no part in the leadership at all. His enrolment into 
the ranks of the squirearchy has prompted comparison with 
Cincinnatus, but there is a more modern parallel. Mr 
Bevan is suspected of seeing his Asheridge as another 
Chartwell. 

But the danger of brooding among the cowsheds, awaiting 
a summons to power, is that the summons may never come. 
Mr Bevan needs to woo Labour’s rank and file with more 
than spleen, but he is finding it increasingly difficult to 
offer anything else. He has a popular issue in “ German 
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rearmament,” but it is clear that his hopes of standing on 
a distinctive Asiatic policy are being dashed. It was over 
Seato that Mr Bevan resigned from the Shadow Cabinet, 
but ever since then Mr Attlee has given him no cause for 
disagreement. And now it seems that Mr Attlee 
is going to be wafted back to England from his trip East 
on a genial tide of vodka and chop suey ; the country and 
the Squire of Asheridge are both hoping—though for 
different reasons—that he will not also be in a mood to cap 
any Oriental extravagances that Mr Bevan makes. 


Railway Trouble Again? 


HE preliminary bouts in the wages struggle for 1954-5§ 
+ are now in progress ; and manceuvres in the next few 
weeks may decide whether the struggle will end with a 
repetition of the seven shillings a week standard for wage 
increases that was set up in 1953-54, or whether the 
employers will get away with something smaller, or even 
whether Britain may be about to enter its first postwar 
period of serious strikes. The most important current 
battle is again on the railways ; there is to be a vital meeting 
between the Transport Commission and the leaders of the 
three railway unions this week-end. 

The threat of a railway strike last Christmas was averted 
by an immediate wage increase, and by the promise of 
discussions on a new wage structure ; it has been tacitly 
understood for some time that the result of these discus- 
sions will constitute the current year’s wage increase. The 
unfortunate commission, however, has been faced by a 
demand from the National Union of Railwaymen for an 
increase of ros. 6d. in minimum wages, from the engine 
drivers’ union for an increase of about 26s. 6d. a week in 
their differential, and from the clerks for an improvement 
in their own status. The commission has tried to spread the 
little butter it can afford (which might amount to 4s. a week 
per railwayman if evenly divided) on these three separate 
pieces of bread ; and in the result it has satisfied nobody. 
The country may learn this week-end how that dissatisfac- 
tion is to be expressed. 


Wages Front in Flux 


N other sectors of the wages front, there is a mounting 
I and ominous bustle. The farmworkers’ representatives 
went to see the Minister of Labour and the new Minister 
of Agriculture last week, to protest against the arbitration 
tribunal’s recent recommendation that they should not have 
any wage increase at all. The employers in the cotton indus- 
try have cashed in on the agricultural tribunal’s call for 
stability, by saying that they too cannot afford to pay their 
workers any more; the principal union concerned has 
decided to report this to the Ministry of Labour, so that 
the matter might be referred to the Industrial Disputes 
Tribunal. The engineering unions have reached what they 
consider to be a satisfactory compromise between the 
proposals favoured by their skilled members (that they 
should demand an increase in differentials) and by their 
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unskilled (that they should demand a substantial increase 
in minimum rates). They are going to ask for both. 

With the cost of living still remarkably stable, employers 
may be justified in assuming that there is no indignant head 
of steam behind this year’s wage demands. Some union 
leaders decided some months ago that their claims had 
already nearly struck bone, and had determined to follow 
a moderating policy this autumn. But now the argument 
of increased productivity is being brandished, and the 
unions are pointing out that the cries of woe that followed 
the acceptance of the seven-shilling standard last year have 
not been justified; moreover the signs of economic recovery 
in America and those very fortunate labour disputes in 
Western Germany are whittling away part of the force of 
the employers’ pleas about a buyers’ market. Above all, 
some workers—including the railwaymen and the cotton 
operatives—still feel that they have fallen behind in the 
race ; and the personal reputation of certain union leaders 
with their men is at stake. It would be wrong to say that 
a flare up in labour relations is inevitable, but the tinder 
already looks much drier than it did even a few weeks 
ago. 


Reprieve for Goa? 


T the beginning of this week a serious clash on the 

borders of Goa seemed inevitable. The Indian 
organisers of the “march on Goa,” planned for August 
15th, had publicly foreshadowed violent action if their first 
unarmed incursion into this Portuguese territory was 
obstructed ; and the violence used during the earlier inroads 
into the little enclave of Daman, further north up the 
Bombay coast, was an ugly portent. An inglorious scuffle 
on the slopes of the Western Ghats was imminent ; blood- 
shed, and the involvement of regular troops on both sides, 
were all too likely to follow, and only the Communists stood 
to gain from a train of events in which neither India nor 
Portugal would avoid 
discredit and which 
would create a new 
friction between free 
Asia and the West. 
Mr Nehru’s admir- 
ably prompt, though 
qualified, acceptance 
of the Portuguese 
proposal to call in 
foreign observers 
opened a way out of 
this dark dead-end. 
If violence can be 
averted even for a 
short time, the two disputants—sobered, it is to be hoped, 
by this week’s glimpse of disaster—will have a last chance 
of coming to terms. 

Admittedly this will not be easy. On both sides, 
emotion is intense and genuine. To Indians, Goa is 
the last and intolerable vestige (now that the French 
are leaving Pondicherry) of what Mr Pannikkar has 
named the Vasco da Gama era. To Portuguese it is 


¢ 
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a relic of their heroic age and a beleaguered outpost of 
Christianity. Emotion, as ever, has proved a bad guide. 
Dr Salazar’s doctrinaire refusal of all discussion, even in 
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respect of such puny and inconvenient “ pockets” as 
Daman, smacks of the Bourbons ; and the Indian irreden- 
tists have turned a blind eye to the fact that the Goanese, 
unlike the inhabitants of the French settlements, are a 
distinct community with European as well as Asian tradi- 
tions. 

Mr Neliru’s gesture on Tuesday indicated that India had 
been taken aback by the reaction of other nations, including 
“ anti-colonial ” Latin Americans and Asians, to the sight 
of the preachers of non-violence putting pressure on to a 
weaker power. If Delhi now undertakes the difficult task 
of restraining the Indian hotheads of both left and right, 
Dr Salazar will be foolish not to show an equally reasonable 
attitude. There are better methods than threats and fisti- 
cuffs for solving a dispute of this kind (for a start, a serious 
attempt might be made to find out the real wishes of the 
Goanese themselves); and Britain, as the friend and partner 
of both contestants, may yet be able to help them resolve 
their differences. But any outbreak of violence within the 
next few days could prove fatal to all such hopeful 
prospects ; and the first necessity is to avert it. 


Egypt, Iraq and Defence 


FTER years of a relationship that was as chilly as is 
A\ compatible with common membership of the Arab 
League, Egypt and Iraq are to foregather this week-end. 
Major Salah Salem, Minister of National Guidance in 
Cairo, is paying a visit to Iraq’s royal family and is to meet 
its new premier, Nuri Pasha es Said. He is still dusty 
from his recent rush errand to Saudi Arabia and Yemen, 
but this new visit is undertaken with a very different pur- 
pose—the difference having been created by the shift in 
Egyptian policy brought about by initialling the Suez 
agreement with Britain. 

While that issue was still uncertain, Egypt had nothing 
but hard words for neighbours who failed to rate the fulfil- 
ment of Cairo’s “national aspirations” as a prerequisite 
fer all talk with the west. It therefore vilified Turkey, 
Pakistan and any Iraqi who expressed the view that Iraq, 
since it was now both wealthy and vulnerable, had better 
keep in with some potential great power ally. Simul- 
taneously, Egypt cultivated Saudi Arabia and Yemen, both 
of which were then engaged in disputes with Britain. Now 
Major Salem must set about removing the suspicions that 
fraternisation with the Saudis always arouses in Iraq’s 
Hashimite family breast ; presumably he must also listen 
to Iraq’s anxieties about the spread of Communism, about 
its undefended flank on its eastern or Iranian frontier, and 
about the need for adequate defence of its wealth in oil. 

It is fortunate that the Iraqi statesman called on to deal 
with this situation is Nuri Pasha, with his wide appre- 
ciation of the world situation as a whole. He has come 
to power proclaiming an intention to secure revision of 
the Anglo-Iraqi treaty of 1932, which affords the RAF two 
bases in Iraq ; once Egypt had secured a new arrangement, 
no Iraqi statesman could contemplate less. But he is 
likely to have some hard-headed views on the dangers of 
being too remote from friendly great-power bases. It is 


said that even people in Teheran are regretting that Iran is 
not on Egypt’s list of countries for the sake of whose defence 
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it would be desirable to readmit the British into the Suez 
base. 


The Treaty of Bled 


HILE the Treaty of Bled was being negotiated it was 

the subject of many rumours as well as of some 
alarm and despondency. But now that it has been safely 
signed, sealed and published, it stands revealed as a work- 
manlike affair. It contrives to link Greece and Turkey with 
Jugoslavia in a firm military alliance that adequately plugs 
the gap in the defences of south-east Europe without making 
either the Jugoslavs or the Nato partners of Greece and 
Turkey feel that they are getting more involved in each 
other’s affairs than they decently ought to be. If strategic 
requirements were all, such contrivances could be dispensed 
with, since Jugoslavia and Nato would no doubt find them- 
selves willy-nilly in the same boat if the Communist armies 
moved westwards anywhere from Petsamo to the Caucasus. 
But political considerations make it unreasonable to expect 
Marshal Tito to jump too far or too fast into the western 
camp. 

As it is, he is doing well out of the treaty of Bled. If 
Jugoslavia is directly attacked he gets automatic aid from 
his neighbours ; in return, he promises them aid if they 
suffer a similar fate. But the chief deterrent to any aggres- 
sion against Greece and Turkey remains their membership 
of Nato, and Marshal Tito, in effect, profits from this Nato 
shield covering his two allies—without, however, accepting 
any obligations tp Nato in return. In the Treaty of Bled he 
is specifically committed only to consultation with his Greek 
and Turkish allies should there be aggression elsewhere 
in the Nato area. This helps to protect him against charges, 
either by his own Communists or by the Cominformists, 
that he has gone over to the Americans. 

The treaty of Bled sets the seal on joint military plan- 
ning and consultation that have been going on for nearly 
eighteen months. Herein lies its main strategic value. Each 
country can plan its military dispositions in the full know- 
ledge of those of its partners, and can therefore dispose of 
its own forces to the best advantage. This is of particular 
importance to Turkey which, in addition to its European 
frontiers, has a long Asian border to defend. Where the 
Balkan organisation differs from Nato is in the absence of 
any joint staff or supreme commander—although there is 
to be a Balkan equivalent of the Atlantic Council. But as 
the main source of heavy weapons and aircraft is likely to 
be Britain and the United States, some standardisation of 
weapons and training between the three partners should be 
possible. Here again Marshal Tito will enjoy some of the 
shelter of the Nato umbrella without actually helping to 
hold it up. 


A Maltese Ulster? 


N the last few weeks Mr Mintoff, the leader of the 
Maltese Labour party (the largest political party in the 
island, now in opposition in the Maltese Assembly), has 
been in Britain ; and has been trying to persuade both the 
Colonial Office and the British Labour party to sponsor 
his own unconventional solution for the very real dilemma 
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in which the Maltese people are now placed. Malta’s politi- 
cal problem is that its size and its importance as a fortress 
make it impossible for it to move much further forward 
towards self-government along the traditional road. Its 
economic problem is that it depends for its present liveli- 
hood largely on the British naval base (which for various 
reasons is likely to be less profitable in the future) and on 
generous British subventions (especially a large war damage 
payment, which is now running out). Mr Mintoff’s proposed 
solution is that Malta should become a Mediterranean 
Ulster, with four of its own elected representatives sitting 
at Westminster ; and he wants this to be accompanied by 
acceptance of a long term “ economic plan ” for the island. 

These proposals require both straight thought and 
straight talk. Mr Mintoff’s “economic plan”’—and it is 
to be hoped that the British Labour party as well as the 
Colonial Office have told him this—is unfortunately 
nonsense. The main difficulty is not that he wants wage 
rates in government employment in Malta to be automati- 
cally raised by one quarter, to equal similar wage rates in 
Britain. It is that he assumes that union with Britain would 
open the sluice gates not only to free medical services, 
education and old age pensions, but also to massive invest- 
ment in oil refineries, light industries and holiday traffic. 
In fact Mr Mintoff assumes that investment—and living 
standards—in Britain are determined by the state. If that 
were the basis on which any constitutional change was sold 
to the Maltese, they would quickly be disillusioned ; any- 
body who has any kind words to say about this economic 
plan will merely be hastening the day when all Maltese 
will feel that Britain has let them down. 

Mr Mintoff’s parliamentary proposals are also wide open 
to criticism. His claim for four members at Westminster is 
based on the ratio between Malta’s total population 
(300,000) and Ulster’s. In fact, the real comparison should 
be between the total electorate in Malta (about 120,000) 
and the electoral quota in Northern Ireland (one member 
per 70,000 electors). At most, under any such plan, Malta 
might send two spokesmen like the two anti-partitionist 
MPs from Mid Ulster and Fermanagh, to glower across the 
House at any government at Westminster. This might not 
do much good ; but the question to be asked, preferably at 
a round table conference in Malta itself and preferably also 
without too many horrified references to the contrary 
historical tradition of British government, is whether any 
other solution will do less harm. 


A Thousand Babies 


I May and June of 1947, 1,142 babies were born in New- 
castle upon Tyne. A year later 44 of them had died and 
127 of them had left the city. The medical history of all 
but 4 of the remainder was still being observed, as it had 
been throughout the year, by the late Sir James Spence and 
his colleagues from the department of child health in the 
' University of Durham and Newcastle’s public health 
department. 

The survey of these children is still going on. When it 
is completed it will provide an invaluable and, for this 
country, unique account of the major and minor illnesses 
of children, set against their family and social background. 
In the meantime, the observations of the first year, pub- 
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lished* recently under the auspices of the Nuffield Founda- 
tion and the Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust, have 
yielded some interesting facts. Although the survey 
did not record really minor ailments, it showed that only 
one child in five reached its first birthday without illness. 
Of the illnesses that were recorded, 83 per cent were infec- 
tive in origin, and of these over half were respiratory infec- 
tions, ranging from severe colds to whooping-cough, 
bronchitis and pneumonia. There were 66 accidents, most 
of them falls or burns and scalds ; but dramatic illnesses, 
like meningitis and tuberculosis, were rare. 

The ordinary infectious fevers—measles, chicken-pox, 
mumps and whooping-cough—are the birthright of most 
children, though in the first year of life mumps was found 
to be as rare as whooping-cough was unexpectedly common. 
It is in the after-effects of these ordinary fevers, and in 
the frequency and severity with which children are attacked 
by other infections, that the difference in a child’s environ- 
ment becomes apparent. Newcastle was one of the worst- 
housed cities of England (judged by the amount of over- 
crowding) at the time of the survey, and the authors 
attempted to relate the illnesses they found to the children’s 
social setting. The common cold was apparently unaffected 
by either the social class of the parents or overcrowding. 
On the other hand, infants in overcrowded houses were 
much more likely to develop bronchitis or pneumonia than 
other infants. Infantile diarrhoea and vomiting were, how- 
ever, associated with bad maternal care and poverty rather 
than with overcrowding. Infection with tuberculosis was, 
unexpectedly, found to be the result, not of a poor environ- 
ment, but of parental ignorance. 

The survey’s most important conclusion was that a great 
deal of child illness is preventable. The authors believe that 
at least 15 of the 44 deaths among their thousand babies 
were avoidable, and they put an infant mortality rate of 23 
per 1,000 live births (against this 44) as a target. Last year 
Newcastle’s rate was 26.8, the first year that it has not been 
above the rate for the country as a whole. Perhaps future 
reports of the survey, covering the first years of the health 
service, will show a decline in preventable illnesses to match 
this big reduction in infant deaths. 

* A Thousand Families in Newcastle upon Tyne. By Sir James 
Spence and others. Oxford University Press. 217 pages. 10s. 6d. 
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Fewer Hands to Fewer Ploughs 


R HEATHCOAT-AMORY, the new Minister of Agricul- 
M ture, will find mixed comfort in the results of this 
summer’s agricultural census. On the whole the census 
(which was taken on June 4th) suggests that farmers have 
shown more foresight than the Government. Successive 
Ministers have called for greater self-sufficiency in feeding- 
stuffs. The drop of 378,000 acres in the total area of tillage 
shows that farmers have not heeded this plea ; in the event 
this is perhaps just as well—the alternative, in view of 
falling world grain prices, would have entailed an extrava- 
gant rise in the subsidies. Farmers have, however, 
responded to the advice of experts by increasing the area 
under temporary grasses. 

The presence of almost a million more pigs in England 
and Wales must be a source of embarrassment to the 
Minister. The Government asked for the pigs and paid 
farmers handsomely to produce them ; now it finds that 
it has fattened rather an expensive luxury. The basic fault 
was in not paying enough attention to quality of production. 
By contrast the increase in the number of young beef cattle 
is welcome and could profitably be much larger. 

The fact that will most disturb the new Minister is a 
further fall (by over 13,000 to §07,000) in the number of 
regular farm workers, which has now sunk just below its 
prewar level. Economic progress in agriculture requires a 
higher output per worker employed rather than a greater 
total of workers ; but it remains true that a policy of further 
expansion—still officially the Government’s aim—cannot be 
based on a steadily declining labour force. The farm 
workers’ union, in its campaign for higher wages, can make 
great capital of this situation—although it seems that the 
lack of rural amenities is still the main factor in the new 
drift from the land. The Government has two seemingly 
irreconcilable objectives—to grow more food (which 
requires keeping the workers) and to grow it more cheaply 
(which rules out a wage increase). It is in the light of these 
sombre facts that the new Minister will have to determine 
his priorities. 


China’s Sorrow Still 


HE Peking press has at last been compelled to admit the 
E vast scale of the flood damage along the Yangtse and 
Huai rivers. No accurate and full account of the loss of life 
and damage to crops and property caused by these terrible 
floods is ever likely to emerge from the new hermit king- 
dom ; but it is already being said that the five-year economic 
plan itself, now in its second year, is gravely endangered. 
The human tragedy is a colossal one ; and, for the peoples 
of these great river valleys, it is all the more heartbreaking 
because millions of them have toiled for the past four years 
on the building of dams and barrages intended to end for 
all time the succession of catastrophes that has plagued 
China since its history began. 

To draw a political moral from such disaster may be 
interpreted as a piece of heartlessness. Yet there are things 
that should be said, not despite, but because of the natural 
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sympathy evoked by suffering on this scale. An Indian 
socialist who visited the Chinese river projects last year has 
lately published an account of the inhuman conditions in 
which he saw thousands of labourers working. His 
immediate reflection was that his own government could 
not build its vast irrigation and hydro-power system by such 
brutal means, however much money was thereby saved. 
“ After all, a human being is not a beast. Even for recon- 
structing a country, he should not be used as a tool.” The 
Chinese who have worked on these projects with their bare 
hands have been continually goaded to greater efforts by 
the official propagandists’ promises of early rewards. As 
early as 1952, the Minister of Water Conservancy was assur- 
ing them that the phase of merely preventing disaster was 
passing into that of the beneficial use of the newly controlled 


‘water ; and only a few weeks ago the peasants along the 


Huai were told that they could now, for the first time, live 
without fear of floods. 

It is by such cynical falsehoods, as much as by brutal 
discipline, that all totalitarian regimes get back-breaking 
efforts out of their workers ; it is by such unfounded boasts 
that they try to dazzle the outside world. . 


Bao Dai Faces the Music 


HE news that Bao Dai has decided to return to Vietnam 
- surprised even some of those who realise that the 
* playboy ” label still persistently stuck to him should have 
been detached long ago. Bao Dai’s previous absences from 
Vietnam since his return as Chief of State in 1949 have 
been a good deal shorter than this one. In the past few 
months he has gained a theoretical independence for his 
country, seen himself by-passed at Geneva, and received 
without comment the news that only half the country would 
be left to him, at best, after the initialling of a truce agree- 
ment to which his delegates did not subscribe. His depar- 
ture to Evian “to take the waters” while the fate of 
Vietnam was being decided at the conference table, generally 
interpreted as a gesture of either cynicism or indifference, 
may yet turn out to have been neither. 

In the circumstances, Bao Dai’s decision to return is 
something of an act of courage ; a second abdication would 
be a good deal easier, for a warm welcome is far from 
assured to him in Saigon, let alone in the villages. Ngo Dinh 
Diem, to whom Bao Dai is reported to have delegated full 
powers, seems to have made a disastrous start, as far as 
can be judged through the veil of a greatly tightened censor- 
ship. Francophobia is being mistaken for a policy, and 
the refusal of French help in evacuating anti-Communists 
from Tonking was an unpardonable act of folly. Even 
in the south, Diem appears to have been losing ground, and 
Nationalist propaganda has been no match for the Viet- 
minh slogan of “ Unity in six months.” As for Bao Dai, 
he will face the unpopularity of an absentee landlord, and 
a defeated one at that. To counter this he brings a new 
promise of a detailed programme and a “ healthy and honest 
administration.” There is a twenty-fifth hour ring about 
all this. Yet whatever else Bao Dai may be, he is nobody’s 
fool: he would not return to Vietnam if he did not think 
there was some possibility of winning the peace, or at least 
of salvaging something from the ruins of the war. 
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Helmets Against Sombreros 


HE army uprising in Guatemala last week cost more 

lives than the revolution which brought Colonel 
Castillo to power in June. It was caused by the smoulder- 
ing hatred between Castillo’s irregulars, with their large 
hats and unused submachine-guns, and the regular army 
and cadets. During Colonel Castillo’s promenade towards 
Guatemala City, the army had maintained an attitude of 
dignified reserve. After all, Colonel Castillo was sweeping 
the skies with three airplanes. But when peace was 
restored at San Salvador on July 2nd the army saved its 
face and Castillo’s irregulars were theoretically incorpo- 
rated into regular units. 

It soon became apparent that the barefoot men from the 
backlands and the cadets in their polished boots would not 
get along. The explosion was short-lived but violent. The 
army won and Colonel Castillo has agreed to disband his 
cohorts. Nevertheless, his own position appears to have 
been strengthened and, with army backing, his immediate 
future seems assured. 

Colonel Castillo has suspended the land expropriation, 
begun under his predecessors, until a new Congress meets, 
but he has promised that land reform will be carried out. 
What is less clear is whether the United Fruit Company 
will get back the 400,000 acres confiscated by Colonel 
Arbenz’s regime. On the whole, the company is being 
tactful about the past and is hoping to work with the new 
government. The Guatemalans know that they have 
become a focus of propaganda in the cold war and this 
undoubtedly improves their bargaining position with respect 
to foreign investors. But if they are to maintain this posi- 
tion helmets and sombreros will have to learn to work 
together. 


Four Months’ Pay Wasted 


HE fourteen-week strike of electricians employed by 
Messrs. J. Lyons and Company provides an interesting 
study of the tactics of the Communist-dominated Electrical 
Trades Union, and of its role in industrial relations. The 
strike began towards the end of April, when the new super- 
visor appointed to the company’s Greenford works was told 
by the shop steward that as he had not got a 
union card the 41 electricians employed there could not 
work with him. This was curious because Mr Willsher had 
already been a supervisor for four years elsewhere in the 
company’s service, without either trouble or a union card ; 
and 8v or 90 per cent of Lyons’ supervisors are not members 
of the union. A few days later, the strike spread to Lyons’ 
headquarters at Cadby Hall, and the ETU declared it 
official. The company then issued a public statement saying 
that it employed only members of the ETU as electricians, 
but made no such conditions about supervisors, whom it 
must be free to transfer as it thinks fit. 
The strike went badly from the first. The ETU failed 
in its efforts to get supplies to Lyons stopped or to persuade 
other unions whose members were employed by the company 
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to help with funds or sympathetic strikes. ETU members 
employed at other Lyons establishments voted against 
joining the strike, although they had to join it when they 
were called out by their Communist executive on June roth. 
But a rebel group soon appeared among the strikers, and 
by early August the men started creeping back to work. The 
union leaders tried to stop the rot by threatening reprisals 
and telling them that negotiations were proceeding through 
the Ministry of Labour. They also announced that they 
could not agreed to the conditions on which the employers 
were prepared to meet them, one of which was that there 
should be no victimisation of those who had opposed the 
strike. This announcement came at a time when some 
strikers were already sick of the whole business ; and on 
Saturday of last week the leaders bowed before the storm 
and called off the strike. 

The story has its lessons for both sides of industry. It 
should discredit the Communist leadership of the ETU, and 
open the eyes of all workers to the way in which agitators 
can lead them by the nose. And it shows management the 
value of a prompt public statement, which in this case 
roused public sympathy and stiffened the resistance of those 
workers who were not prepared to be Communist dupes. 


Towns on the Move 


HE purpose of the Town Development Act of 1952 was 
a assist congested cities to export their surplus popula- 
tion to other areas—or, in Mr Macmillan’s words, to enable 
towns to hop instead of to swell. A special issue of the 
journal of the Town and Country Planning Association* 
has recently surveyed progress under the Act to date. The 
most surprising achievement has been the conversion of 
the London County Council from its old habit of building 
in the green belt to a programme of long-distance dispersal. 

No less than fifty towns have discussed schemes with the 
LCC. The most distant, Nantwich in Cheshire, was ruled 
out by the Ministry as too remote, but many towns more 
than 30 miles from the capital may shortly receive an influx 
of Londoners. Schemes have so far been agreed for 
Swindon, Bletchley and Ashford. The principle in each 
case is that homes should be provided only for those families 
that can find work locally. The scheme therefore turns on 
the dispersal of congested factories from London, and 
industrial considerations rather than pressures of local 
politics should guide the choice of reception towns. 

If this is done, then the Act can be of mutual benefit to 
London and to a number of country towns whose economic 
life is stagnant or lopsided. Financially, the cost of develop- 
ing these towns should usually be less than the alternative 
of constructing a great number of expensive flats on central 
sites. Socially, the idea is certainly preferable to a further 
extension of daily journeyings across the great wen of 
London. But, in areas such as Lancashire and Cheshire, 
local government rivalries apparently threaten the  Act’s 
success, and central co-ordination is badly needed. The 
Ministry should take a lead in bringing the local authorities 
together and insisting on faster progress. 





* Available, price Is. 6d., from The Planning Centre, 28, King 
Street, W.C.2. . 
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Economy drive 


In the new Anglia and Prefect, Ford Motor Company Ltd. 


use a BAKELITE wood-filled material for the four-part 
moulding which forms the instrument panel. Practical and 
economical, this is one of the many BAKELITE products 
helping the motor industry to keep down costs. Mouldings 
for instrument panels and dashboard components; electrical 
and other parts machined from laminated sheet; grommets 
and cable insulation sleeving made from VYBAK materials} 
car bodies and. press tools formed from polyester resins... 
the applications are virtually unlimited. And new materials 
are constantly being produced by Bakelite Limited, the 
organisation that pioneered plastics, and continues to lead 


in research and development. 







Producers of Phenolic, Urea, 
Alkyd & Silicone Moulding 
Materials - Laminated Sheet, Rod 
& Tube - Glass Fibre & Asbestos 
Laminates: Phenolic & Urea Resina 


PLASTICS 


Cements & Adhesives « Polyester 
Resins: Vybak Rigid & Flexible PVC 
Sheet - Vybak PVC Moulding 
& Extrusion Compounds « Warerite 
Decorative Laminated Plastics 


BAKELITE 
VYBAK 
WARERITE 


Regd. Trade Marks 







BAKELITE LIMITED riast ano stite FOREMOST 
12/18 GROSVENOR GARDENS - LONDON - SWI - Tel: SLOane 0898 





MULLARD LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, 






PROGRESS IN __ The modern fighter air- 


craft is a machine of great 
ELECTRONICS complexity. It is required 

to execute startling man- 
oeuvres at supersonic speeds and at high altitudes. 
Apart from the skill of the pilot, its operation, its safety 
and even its performance depend to a very large extent 
upon a variety of electronic devices and apparatus. 

A normal fighter is provided with radio and inter- 
communication equipment; with navigational aids and 
radar; with altimeters and other electronic instruments; 
and with servo-amplifiers for automatic control and 
regulation. In all this apparatus something like 150 radio 
valves of different types are employed, and they must be 
capable of withstanding conditions of exceptional stress 
and vibration. 

To satisfy these abnormal requirements, Mullard have 
developed a range of Special Quality Valves which, 
besides conforming to the most exacting specifications, 
can be economically produced in quantity. Entirely new 
techniques of design and manufacture have been evolved 
to achieve this, and these in themselves 
represent a notable advance on anything 
yet developed on either side of the Atlantic. 

The background to Special Quality 
Valves and other outstanding Mullard de- 
velopments is a growing research organisa- 
tion and continuously expanding manufac- 
turing resources, important contributions 
to Britain’s progress in electronics. 


ullard, 








SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 


Factories at : 


Blackburn, Fleetwood, Gillingham, Hove, Lytham-St. Anne’s, Mitcham, Rawtenstail, 


Waddon, Wandsworth, Whyteleafe. 





LONDON, W.C.2 
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INTERNATIONAL POWER WITH MATCHED EQUIPMENT BRINGS YOU GREATER PROFIT 


International 


» 















FOR USE WITH THE INTERNATIONAL 


BTD-G 


DIESEL CRAWLER TRACTOR 


40.5 B.H.P. 


ALL THE FEATURES YOU WANT FOR ‘ 
FASTER, EASIER GRADING and EARTH MOVING! 


* Long-life blade of manganese steel, scien- 
tifically curved to reduce load resistance 
and induce rolling action. 





ST 


INTERNATIONAL Iridustrial Dealers 
in Great Britain 


JAMES BOWEN & SONS LTD., 


* Independent left- and right-hand lifting 
mechanism. 


* Positive blade movements with a com- 
plete absence of ‘chatter’. 





x Single four-position control lever. 
EDINBURGH 
x Quick and easy left- and right-hand ang- 
ling and tilting without the use of jacks 
R. CRIPPS &e co. LTD., or special tools. 
NOTTINGHAM 


* No superstructures to block the opera- 
tor’s view. 


J. C. OLIVER LTD., 
SALISBURY - LEEDS * LONDON 


SAVILLE TRACTORS LTD., 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


INDUSTRIAL 
STUUAUEUEVEOUAUAOOAUEUEOUOUEOUEOSOEONOVAOUOONOUAOONULOT International ——— 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED, HARVESTER HOUSE, 259 CITY ROAD, LONDON 8.0.1 


Blade length ... 8’ 6” Lift above ground line ... 29” 
Blade height ... 21” Drop below ground fine ... 13” 
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Wrong Plan for Refugees ? 


Sir—On July 24th you referred to the 
presentation by the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees of a 
five-year programme to help the 350,000 
refugees whose economic integration in 
countries of asylum is still incomplete. 
The article, while accepting the principle 
of international action, suggested that a 
programme. of this nature should be 
limited to the 88,000 refugees who are 
still in camps. There are, however, 
more than 2 million refugees within the 
High Commissioner’s mandate, and the 
350,000 are those for whom international 
issistance im. emigration or economic 
integration is considered necessary. 

Of these 350,000 refugees, 150,000 are 
in Austria and they comprise approxi- 
mately 117,000 (of a total of 177,000) 
Volksdeutsche and 33,000 (of a total of 
39,000) other refugees. The number of 
Volksdeutsche who would benefit from 
the plan is, therefore, approximately 
one-third of the total of 350,000.. These 
refugees have been included in the High 
Commissioner’s mandate by the General 
Assembly. 

Your suggestion that the plan should 
be confined to the closure of the refugee 
camps does not take into account the 
ituation of thousands of refugees in 
squatters’ quarters and cellars, living on 
public assistance, casual labour or 
harity. The 350,000 refugees for whom 
the plan is designed include only 88,000 
in camps. It would be no solution to 
exclude the out-of-camp population. 
The effect would be that many refugees 
living outside camps would become a 
charge on public assistance, or would be 
virtually compelled to return to the 
camps. While the proportion of refugees 
deserving top priority for help is greater 
among the camp population, the situa- 
tion of the 260,000 out of camp is in 
individual cases often worse. 

You state that in all the countries con- 
cerned, most refugees are denied 
economic and social rights—notably the 
right to work—to which they are entitled 
under international agreement. This is 
not true. The 1951 Convention relating 
to the status of refugees has not been 
violated. With regard to the legal right 
to engage in employment, the Conven- 
tion provides most-favoured nation 
treatment, with complete removal of 
restrictive measures in respect of a 
refugee who has completed three years’ 
residence, or has a spouse or a child 
possessing the nationality of the country 
of residence. The Convention has been 
ratified by Germany and these clauses 
are applicable. In Austria, while the 


Volksdeutsche have the right to work, 
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the Austrian Government made reserva- 
tions regarding the right to engage in 
employment. Italy, which has not 
ratified the Convention, also made 
reservations. These reservations would 
normally imply wide restrictions, but, 
in practice, only in Italy, of those 
countries where there are unsettled 
refugees, have refugees been entirely 
barred from the labour market. 

But even when the legal obstacle is 
overcome, there are still economic and 
psychological barriers. The refugee 
living on charity or on the lowest scale 
of casual labour lacks the minimum 
funds necessary for starting a normal 
life. Whatever his skill or trade, he 
cannot take it up again without working 
clothes, tools, raw materials, a workshop, 
or employment, and somewhere to live 
if the camp is too far from his place of 
work. On the social side he needs 
friendly advice. Years of disappointment 
have had their effect on morale. 

The High Commissioner’s programme, 
to be operated through voluntary 
agencies, is intended to help the indi- 
vidual refugee to overcome this “ dead 
point” by giving or lending him the 
minimum means with which he can start 
helping himself. International moneys 
are not intended to replace contributions 
from the countries of asylum, but would 
serve as a stimulus for national effort. 
The governments of the countries of 
asylum as well as other official and 
private sources would be asked to con- 
tribute handsomely to the plan. It is 
hoped, on the basis of previous experi- 
ence, that more than twice the sum of 
$12 million which the UN are being 
asked to provide will be raised from 
these other sources. 

Those working for refugees hope that 
the General -Assembly’s decision this 
coming autumn will be in favour of 
international action to reduce the size of 
the refugee problem. They fear that 
unless governments are prepared to make 
at least a small financial sacrifice, the 
alternative will be no action at all— 
Yours faithfully, 

STANLEY J. C. WRIGHT 
Office of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees, 
United Nations, Geneva 


The Cypriot’s Dilemma 


Sm—If the article in The Economist 
of July 24th gives a correct impression 
of the (Greek) islanders’ state of mind, 
it would suggest there is little hope of 
their accepting the offer of some degree 
of self-government which is shortly to 
be made to them. 

Indeed, the problem would appear 
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to be more psychological than political. 
Would it not be possible to try for a 
second time the idea of a Condominium? 
The analogy with the Sudan cannot, of 
course, be carried far, but, though re- 
cently terminated, it had its successes. 
Greek, Cypriot and British amour 
propre (let us not always omit the British 


-ego) would be satisfied. Dual nationality 


would mean that those who: wanted to 
be generals or prirae ministers could try 
their luck in Greece and, when ambition 
palled, could return to their own island. 
The Turkish minority would probably 
prefer this to Enosis. In the foreseeable 
future Greece is our ally and a Con- 
dominium might be workable. Should 
conditions change, in due course Cyprus 
would still be an island with a large 
British garrison—and so safe. 

The difficulties are obviously consider- 
able, but the benefits of a contented 
Cypriot population are worth a few risks 
and headaches. Our failure to win over 
the Cypriots is part of our universal 
failure to give to non-British peoples of 
the Commonwealth and Empire that 
feeling of belonging—Civis Romanus 
Sum.—Yours faithfully, 

Malindi, Kenya Puitip S. MUMFORD 


Opinions About Options 


Sir—I refer to your article of August 7th 
and to the “authoritarian wording” of 
the Revenue’s pronouncement (of July 
29, 1954) as to the law on the subject, 
viz. whether the option is taxable when 
granted or when exercised. The former 
was apparently until a year or two ago 
“the official view of the law,” and that 
view would seem to accord with’ the 
decision in Weight v. Salmon (11 Tax 
Cases 174). According to the headnote 
the decision was that “the privilege” 
(ie. the option) “granted to the re- 
spondent represented money’s worth 
and was assessable to income tax as a 
profit of his office... .”. As you rightly 
point out, the paragraph quoted from 
the speech of Lord Atkin in that case 
is ambiguous in its reference to “ allot- 
ment,” but this paragraph should be read 
in its context, especially the two para- 
graphs which immediately precede and 
follow at -page 193 of the report. 

For practical purposes the Revenue’s 
assertion means that their new view is 
the law. It is intended, no doubt, in 
terrorem and will frighten off tax- 
payers from taking up or exercising 
options, on account of the risk of litiga- 
tion up to the House of Lords with the 
further risk, as you point out, of retro- 
spective legislation if the Revenue lose. 
The Conservative party in office— 
despite eloquent protests by leading 
members while in opposition—has 
apparently no objection to the principle 
of retrospective fiscal legislation even to 
reverse a decision of the House of Lords. 
Cf. Finance Act 1952, Section 72 (2), 
enacted to negative with retrospective 
effect a House of Lords decision 
against the Revenue. Cf. also Section 22 
of the Finance Act 1926 introduced by 
Mr Churchill as Chancellor to negative 
with retrospective effect the unanimous 
judicial view ending in the House of 
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Lords against the Revenue in Whelan v. 
Henning (10 Tax Cases 263). 

The serious constitutional issue 
raised by the Revenue’s recent an- 
nouncement is that this is yet another, 
and perhaps the most blatant, example 
of the Revenue’s laying down the law. 
For reasons of brevity I shall add but 
one other recent development. Section 
21 of the Finance Act 1922 introduced 
the company surtax legislation to con- 
strain “ private ” companies to distribute 
their profits. Part IV of the Finance 
Act 1947 introduced profits tax on a 
new “two-tier” basis to constrain 
companies not to distribute their profits. 
In 1948 the late Sir Stafford Cripps 
made a statement (commonly called “ the 
Chancellor’s Umbrella”) that company 
surtax directions would not be made 
on “ private ” companies, but he made it 
clear that this concession was not to 
apply where there were “avoidance 
devices.” The judges of whether or not 
desperate attempts to raise money in the 
form of capital, or on loan, to pay or 
provide for estate duty amount to 
“avoidance devices” are the assessing 
Special Commissioners who sit at 
Thames Ditton. Able and courteous as 
they no doubt are, the fact remains that 
the Chancellor’s Umbrella has _ blos- 
somed into the Thames Ditton Palm 
Tree. There is no appeal from their 
decisions on this point. The Chan- 
cellor’s Umbrella, a conditional con- 
cession, has been allowed to become 
administrative law. The sanction behind 
it is Section 21. 

I suggest that Section 21 should no 
longer extend to “private” trading 
companies, and should apply only to 
“private” investment companies for 
which already special provision is 
made. The continued existence of 
the profits tax in its present form 
is difficult to reconcile with the applica- 
tion of Section 21 to trading com- 
panies. The profits tax has ample penal 
provisions of its own. The whole trend 
of fiscal legislation over the period has 
changed: the new investment allowances 
and the “two-tier” profits tax are 
evidence of that. If this step were taken 
the Chancellor’s Umbrella could be 
folded up and the semi-legislative and 
semi-judicial activities of the assessing 
Special Commissioners would come to 
an end. 

This is not an attack on the Revenue 
officials. Those who have had occasion 
to meet them professionally recognise 
them as a devoted, skilled (and mainly 
underpaid) body of public servants: the 
principle of ministerial responsibility 
has been lately and_ gallantly re- 
established.—Yours faithfully, 

REVENUE Q.C. 


Borrowed from Stalin 


Sir—We must be grateful to Mr 
Rothstein for his shocked correction of 
Mr Zavalani, which shows how right 
you were in asserting that the words 
“ peaceful co-existence” have a mean- 
ing in Moscow totally different from 


their hopeful meaning in British Foreign 
Office drafts. 





“The Soviet Union does not impose 
its social system on anyone,” quotes Mr 
Rothstein ; which must be why it in- 
vaded Finland in 1939, annexed the 
Baltic States in 1940, and refuses free 
elections in Eastern Germany in 1954. 
As for the rest of Eastern Europe, 
Stalin’s letter to Tito (May 4, 1948), 
not being intended for publication, was 
frank: “ The Soviet Armies created the 
pre-conditions needed in order to open 
the way of the Communist Party to 
power. It is a matter for regret that 
the Soviet Army did not and could not 
give this same help to the French and 
Italian Communist Parties.” 

The Moscow Kommunist article 
(April, 1954) tells us that the victory of 
socialism in the USSR “has opened 
the way for a rapid advance of all man- 
kind to a new, higher state of develop- 
ment” ‘(p. 3); describes the USSR as 
“ the first shock brigade of world revolu- 
tion” (p. 5) and boasts “the increased 
might of our country, the strengthening 
of its international authority, the 
organisation of an uncrushable socialist 
camp, the growth of the world liberation 
movement against capitalism, all this 
proves that international socialism has 
entered on a new stage of its develop- 
ment” (p. §). 

If Mr Rothstein likes to call all this 
“ peaceful co-existence” it is clear that 
he is using the word in its Kremlin 
Russian sense, not in its Whitehall Eng- 
lish sense. The two are poles apart, as 
you rightly argued on July 3rd. There 
is something to be said for Mr Zavalani’s 
refusal to accept mere transliteration as 
a substitute for translation proper.— 
Yours faithfully, D. E. MAurRICE 
London, S.W.13 


* 


Sir—Mr A. Rothstein’s letter, in which 
he quotes a selected passage from the 
Moscow Kommunist, distorts the Soviet 
theory of peaceful co-existence. Accord- 
ing to Communist ideology, peaceful 
co-existence is nothing but a convenient 
prelude to the war between Communist 
and non - Communist powers — con- 
sidered ultimately inevitable. 


This basic belief has not been super- 
seded by the new slogan of “ one world” 
or by the proposition that an inter- 
capitalist conflict will take place first. 
The inevitability of -“frightful col- 
lisions”” between the Soviet Republic 
and the bourgeois states, as proclaimed 
by Lenin in March, 1919, has remained a 
determining factor of Soviet foreign 
policy. Stalin followed this line faith- 
fully. In 1927 he declared: 


We cannot forget the saying of Lenin 
to the effect that a great deal in the 
matter of our construction depends on 
whether we succeed in delaying the war 
with the capitalist countries, which is 
inevitable, but which may be delayed 
either until colonial revolutions come 
fully to a head, or finally until the 
capitalists fight among themselves over 
. the division of the colonies. Therefore 
the maintenance of peaceful co-existence 
is an obligatory task for us. 


This remains official Soviet policy. 
It is high time to challenge the Com- 
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munist Party to anmswey clearly this 
question: Do they think that Russia has 
abandoned Lenin’s view that war be- 
tween the Communist. and non-Com- 
munist world is ultimately unavoidable ? 
Yes or no ?—Yours faithfully, 
JupitH Listowe1 
LIONEL BLock 
“ Soviet Orbit,” London, S.W.1 


In Father’s Footsteps ? 


Str—The work of Dr Glass and his 
colleagues, which you review in The 
Economist of July 31st, is clearly a 
valuable and interesting study. It is, how- 
ever, easy to draw misleading conclu- 
sions from it, and I am not sure that you 
have avoided doing so when you say of 
Class I, “the direct influence of a 
father’s position on his son’s career 
seems greater in this class than in any 
other.” On the statistics given this may 
or may not be true. If, for example, in 
addition to the 39 per cent who manage 
to remain in Class I there were another 
39 per cent who, while of comparable 
natural aptitude, failed as a result of 
their more comfortable home circum- 
stances to make the effort necessary to 
place them in that class, we should still 
get the same figure of 39 per cent 
although the direct influence of their 
father’s position so far from being 
helpful had been the reverse. 

I would suggest that the main reason 
for the comparative success of Class I 
is not the father’s position but his 
natural ability combined with that of 
his wife, and dependent on what I think 
is now the general rule, that able men 
tend to marry able women. This agrees 
with my own observations, as a Civil 
Servant of Administrative Grade, of the 
children of my colleagues and univer- 
sity friends and acquaintances, who in 
sO many cases have been endowed with 
great inborn ability quite apart from any 
advantages derived from home training 
and conditions. 

Indeed I would go so far as to say 
that much of the high reputation of the 
Public Schools for the training which 
the boys receive in them—although most 
of them undoubtedly are very good 
schools—is really due to the large 
number of able boys who are sent to 
them.—Yours faithfully, 

HAMMOND B. JENKINS 
Hadstock, Cambridge 


Practical Convertibility 


Str—I should like to add to my letter of 
July 26th in reply to a letter in your 
journal of July 3rd from Mr Ernest H. 
Meili, who had experienced difficulties 
in paying for excess baggage charges at 
Hamburg, owing to certain currency 
restrictions. I am pleased to advise you 
that we have now received an amended 
licence which permits unrestricted 
acceptance of deutschmarks for travel 
purposes. In the circumstances the 


difficulties mentioned by Mr Meili will 
now disappear.—Yours faithfully, 
R. L. Wet, 


ia Financial Controller. 
British European Airways 
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Stasiology ? 


POLITICAL PARTIES. 
By Maurice Duverger, translated by Barbara 
ind Robert North. 


Methuen. 439 pages. 30s. 


“X ONTEMPORARY political science 

/ is a great coiner of new words. 
After Mr R. B. McCallum’s psephology, 
we now get M. Duverger’s stasiology, 
the science of political parties. Who 
shall deny the value of a classical educa- 
tion ? Yet M. Duverger is not interested 
n the antique, nor indeed in any past 
but the most recent. While he stresses 
the importance of the origin of parties 
to their structure and functioning, his 
account of the early history of British 
and American parties leaves much to be 
desired. Indeed the value of this 
adequate (but not impeccable) transla- 
tion of a work which has been much dis- 
cussed since the French edition appeared 
in 1951 is precisely that it will introduce 
a wider circle of readers to the way these 
things look from a continental and more 
particularly from a French angle. It 
may incidentally be remarked-that the 
claim that the book has been brought up 
to date for the English edition is not 
altogether justified; there is, for 
instance, no discussion of the electoral 
procedures used to beat off the Com- 
munist threat in the last French and 
Italian elections. A note here and there 
might have helped the English reader ; 
one can see some undergraduate coming 
along to ask what kind of a royalist a 
“ Valois ” candidate was in 1936. 

M. Duverger’s useful, thought-pro- 
voking and systematic study suffers from 
two illusions and one limitation. The 
first illusion—not perhaps a major one— 
is that political parties will themselves 
see the value of such studies and give 
more assistance to inquiries. Why should 
they? Generals are interested in 
victory, not in the universal development 
of military science among friend and foe 
alike, ‘ 

More serious is M. Duverger’s illu- 
sion that there can be a general theory 
of political parties for which this sort 
of study is intended only to set out a 
number of hypotheses for subsequent 
testing. In fact, as the book itself shows, 
there is only a section of the whole field 
that lends itself to theorising and that 
is where the operation of parties can be 
reduced to mathematical terms. What 


M. Duverger does, and does very well, is 
to examine in the light of the recent 
political history of western and northern 
Europe the operation of electoral systems 
and their relation to the type of party 
system evolved by the countries con- 
cerned. To a lesser extent, the operation 


of parties in Parliament inside multi- 
party systems lends itself to analysis of 
the same kind, although this part of the 
study is heavily dominated by French 
experience. 

But when M. Duverger tries in the 
first part of the book to create a typology 
of political parties and to examine com- 
paratively their relation to the state and 
to the people, the formal nature of his 
approach becomes a source of great 
weakness. The fact is that no two 
countries are sufficiently alike for anyone 
to try to take the elements comprising 
the party systems out of the whole 
historical and social background to 
which they belong. And it is here that 
M. Duverger’s limitations become mani- 
fest. His obvious familiarity with his 
own country and its immediate con- 
tinental neighbours is simply not 
matched when he comes to deal with the 
English-speaking world. Despite refer- 
ences to some recent American litera- 
ture on the subject, he talks of American 
political parties very much in terms that 
Bryce might have used; he discusses 
neither the very special background that 
has made the recent history of Canadian 
political parties so distinctive, nor the 
lessons about the party-state relationship 
that might be deduced from a study of 
Australia. It is useful to be reminded 
from the Turkish example that a one- 
party system may have capacities of 
evolution, but there is no indication that 
this type of problem is likely to recur in 
other guises in various parts of Asia. It 
would not be unreasonable to reply that 
one scholar cannot know everything and 
that to omit Asia and (with one excep- 
tion) Latin America is still to leave one- 
self with a reasonable field for study. 
Perhaps more serious is M. Duverger’s 
obvious unfamiliarity with the Soviet 
scene, which seriously distorts his 
picture of the Russian Communist party. 
It is a signal confirmation of the com- 
plete failure of the French to develop 
any serious study of contemporary 
Russia—a fact which may not be with- 
out some political as well as academic 
significance. 

Even so, Professor Brogan is no doubt 
right in calling attention in his foreword 
to the wealth of illustration and docu- 
mentation that the book does contain, if 
only because it may bring home to some 
readers the multiplicity of forms that 
modern democracy may take. Most 
examiners will agree that nothing can 
persuade the British undergraduate that 
any political institutions are superior to 
those of his own country ; but, of course, 
there is always the possibility that he 
may be right. 
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Introducing Whitehall 


THE HOME OFFICE. 
By Sir Frank Newsam. 
Allen and Unwin. 224 pages. 15s. 


HIS is, appropriately; the first 
volume of what is called the “ New 
Whitehall Series ” to distinguish it from 
the now obsolete “ Whitehall Series” of 
over a quarter of a century ago. The 
present, and entirely new, series is 
being prepared under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, and, we are told, aims at giving, 
inter alia, “a lively account” of the re- 
sponsibilities, organisation, and methods 
of working of the Central Government 
Departments. 

The Home Secretary oversees a gross 
expenditure of £724 million, apart from 
the £9} million spent by the Prison 
Commissioners, who are responsible to 
the Home Secretary. Of the former 
amount, £54 million goes as Exchequer 
grants to local and other authorities for 
certain services, of which the following 
are the most important: the police, who 
account for £333 million; child care 
and approved schools (£94 million); 
fire services (£44 million); and civil 
defence services (£3} million). The 
handling of the department’s relations 
with local and other authorities, to 
ensure reasonable standards of efficiency 
in their services, is an administrative 
exercise of some delicacy. 

Since the author is the Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State himself, the 
account of the work of this major depart- 
ment of state is guaranteed to be authori- 
tative, nicely balanced and drafted with 
all that skill with which civil servants 
customarily prepare documents for the 
enlightenment of their Ministers. Sir 
Frank Newsam regards the pattern of 
his department’s duties as determined 
primarily by the prerogative powers of 
the maintenance of the Queen’s Peace, 
and the Royal Prerogative of Mercy. 
Historically, this is correct, though today 
it is perhaps straining the implications 
of these terms a little to bring under the 
former head such services as those for 
which the children’s department is re- 
sponsible. . The fact is that the great 
variety of the Home Office’s functions 
is due to the Home Secretary’s unique 
position as “residuary legatee” among 
his ministerial colleagues. He collects all 
the odd jobs from the protection of 
animals and wild birds and the regula- 
tion of London’s taxicabs to marriage 
guidance and the relationships of the 
central government with Northern 
Ireland, the Channel Islands, and the 
Isle of Man. 

Perhaps the adjective “admirable” is 
a better description of this indispensable 
handbook than “lively.” To compress 
an account of all these activities and 
services within a little over 200 pages 
does not leave much elbow room for the 
introduction of commentary or asides. 
Indeed, a conscientious perusal could 
discover only two non-descriptive com- 
ments: the first was that even-if we 
could rely on the effective banning of the 
atom bomb, the problems remaining 
from “ conventional warfare,” intensified 





by modern developments, would be 
sufficient to occupy the time of the civil 
defence department ; the second was the 
reminder that defeatist views about civil 
defence against orthodox bombing were 
sometimes expressed between 1935 and 
1939 before anything had been heard of 
the atom bomb. 

The book will save students and thesis 
writers (especially those abroad), journa- 
lists and perhaps politicians quite a lot 
of time; they will all at least get their 
facts right. But a critical commentary 
would have even more value though for 
obvious reasons this cannot be supplied 
by a working Head of a Department. It 
is no criticism of this excellent descrip- 
tion of departmental functions to suggest 
that the New Series might be even more 
useful if the authors were drawn from 
cutside the civil service and so free to 
comment on the form and trend of 
administrative functions. They could 
still get their facts right with departmen- 
tal assistance. A copy should then be 
given to each incoming Home Secretary 


nd Parliamentary Under Secretary. 


Nazi Ambassador 
THE RIBBENTROP MEMOIRS. Intro- 


Alan Bullock. 
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“HIS blandly preposterous book is all 
verv well for those who know their 
way about the history of Hitler’s Third 
Reich ; it can only be hoped that it will 
not give undue encouragement to the 
more childish type of surviving Nazi. 
From it we learn that Hitler’s whole life 
was devoted to the service of the 
German people. “He believed that the 
future of Germany could be guaranteed 
only according to his precept,” wrote 
Ribbentrop, “ That he foundered was 
fate, so he told me.” 
erhaps the least uninteresting parts 
of Ribbentrop’s: memoirs are those in 
which he describes the difference of his 
h to Russia from that of his 
When German-Russian rela- 
} cooled in 1940, Ribbentrop main- 
tains that the change in Russia’s attitude 
was “brought about by US and British 
concessions” while Hitler; he says, 
believed that Stalin had never intended 
to keep faith with him. In the last 
period of the war Ribbentrop wished to 
ct to terms with Moscow, while 
Hitler insisted upon fighting to the end ; 
j , it seems that Ribbentrop’s views 
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ihe matter cost him the Fiihrer’s 
favour. 

Although his memoirs are full of 
absurd claims, Ribbentrop certainly 


made little attempt to curry favour with 
the victors as he compiled these papers 
in his prison at Nuremberg in 1946. He 
seemed positively eager to assume 
responsibility for the success of the 
negotiations. (mostly in his house at 
Dallem) in January 1933 which led to 
he appointment of Hitler as Chancellor. 
Further, he made no attempt to conceal 
his hostility to America. For instance, 
he chose to state, “ Although we were 
perfectly well aware that, by declaring 
war on September 3, 1939, Britain and 


France had yielded to American pres- 
sure, we refused to be drawn by any of 
the innumerable provocations ” from the 
United States, of which he then made 
a list. 

Mr Bullock does well, in his intro- 
duction, to point out Ribbentrop’s out- 
rageous distortion of the facts .about 
Hitler’s treatment of Czechoslovakia ; 
the memoirs are equally outrageous with 
regard to Schuschnigg and Austria. 
They are thus misleading without pro- 
viding any _ psychological revelation 
beyond that of vanity and wishful think- 
ing. In Mr Bullock’s words, Ribbentrop 
“leaves only the impression of a pro- 
testing triviality unequal to the events in 
which he was involved.” 


Economic Baedeker 


ECONOMIC DOCTRINE AND 
METHOD. 
By Joseph D. Schumpeter. 


Allen and Unwin. 


AAT 


15s. 
T may seem surprising that this forty- 
year-ofd classic should have had to 
wait until today for translation. It is 
hardly less surprising, at first sight, that 
today a translation should have been 
thought worth while. It is true that 
comprehensive histories of economic 
thought from Aristotle to Pareto are 
comparatively scarce, and that there is 
no reason why a survey stopping short 
in 1912 should not be as valuable as 
any other chronologically limited his- 
torical work. It is also true that no 
lapse of time can make the judgments of 
a really keen and original mind entirely 
uninteresting. Yet this particular work 
does seem a curious choice for publisher 
and translator. It is at once exceedingly 
dry and exceedingly allusive, its pages 
peppered with names distinguished only 
by a single qualifying phrase—“ every 
inch a thinker,” “a particularly outstand- 
ing member of this circle,” “do not have 
much to offer us,” “belong to the 
dominant school mentioned above ”— 
and a book-title or two in brackets. 
Some pages read almost like the notes 
of a desperately conscientious examinee 
bent on mentioning every relevant name 
at least once, and indeed the con- 
scientious examinee of any German uni- 
versity in 1912 must have found this 
book a perfect godsend. To the reader 
of today these “wrong ideas of dead 
men”—so very wrong, sO very, very 
dead—might well appear dispensable. 
The Founding Fathers of the various 
schools, those whose thoughts, however 
modified and however deeply sunk into 
the collective unconscious of economic 
discipline, continue inescapably to shape 
the mental habit of today are one thing ; 
Fopple and Fuoco, Beil and Baumstark, 
Ferguson, Grabski and Ziickerkandel are 
quite another. It is a far cry from this 
economists’ Baedeker to the spacious and 
distinguished “ Ten Great Economists ” 
of two years ago. 
Yet “Economic 


2U/ 


pages. 


Doctrine and 


Method” is much more than a guide 
or cram book. As an historian of ideas 
Professor Schumpeter displays, among 
others, one rare and precious quality: 
the ability to identify and assess the con- 
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tribution of any man or school positively, 
as an advance on previous thinking, 
rather than negatively, as falling short 
to such and such a regrettable degree of 
the perfect enlightenment attained in the 
historian’s own age. It is this quality 
above all that makes the date of writing 
of “Economic Doctrine and Method ” 
irrelevant. It also safeguards the author 
—and his public—against the common 
errors of reading into the phraseology 
of earlier economists ideas which never 
occurred to them or, on the other hand, 
of imputing to them ignorance or indif- 
ference on matters which they took too 
thoroughly for granted to make explicit. 
His enormous and exasperating erudi- 
tion is a live thing, a capacity to move 
as a native in the intellectual climate 
of each succeeding epoch. 

The translation is frankly horrid, the 
translator having not only explicitly and 
justifiably preferred fidelity to elegance 
but less justifiably given up even the 
lesser ambition of preserving the idio- 
matic decencies. 


America in Europe 
FIRE IN THE ASHES. Europe in Mid- 


Century. 


By Theodore H. White. 


Cassell. 383 pages. 15s. 
HIS is an American book about 
Europe written for perplexed 


American citizens. Mr White, one of 
the best United States journalists, has 
taken the trouble to write, not the 
expertly detailed work which was at his 
command, but a survey of Europe that 
might be profitably read in Nebraska. 
The style, perhaps deliberately chosen, 
is one of. geo-political enthusiasm in 
which people march to the polls, dollars 
flow, taxes are sucked, armoured divi- 
sions are deployed near meshing-points 
and everything is thrusting, incubating, 
kinetic or in a state of imbalance. But 
the dynamic language in no way spoils 
the book ; rather it gives it poetry. 

The author begins his story over the 
Atlantic in an aeroplane approaching the 
coast of Europe and looks at the geo- 
graphy of the Continent “ which is more 
foreign to Americans today than it has 
ever been in all our history.” He com- 
pares the night-radiance of European 
cities ; he remembers the quarter of a 
million American soldiers on the alert 
across Europe; he tells two excellent 
anecdotes illustrating the profound 
French weariness of great events ; and 
we are off on the main theme — “ the 
struggle of America and Russia for the 
loyalty of the hearts and the riches of 
the lands in all the countries of Europe.” 

Mr White describes the final rift with 
Russia in 1947, the destitution of Europe, 
the inauguration of the Marshall Plan— 
he specifies the cargoes of American 
ships that docked at Rouen and Le 
Havre one winter’s day in 1950—and the 
semi-frustration of the American 
economic planners in Paris. The book’s 
quieter centre-piece is a _ series of 
portraits, most skilfully done, of Euro- 
peans, prominent but of the second 
rank: the French university professor 
who rose in the Resistance to the position 
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of Commissaire de la République and 


later head of the Sureté Nationale ; the 
German young steel prodigy who ran the 
Ruhr for Hitler and is still running it 
now ; the British coalminer who became 
the National Coal Board’s chief of labour 
relations. Mr White gives a reasonably 
optimistic account of the movement 
towards European union, pointing out 
that Europe’s pregnancy is likely to be 
longer than the eighteen months required 
to produce a baby elephant. 

But the most interesting chapter is 
“ America abroad,” in which Mr White 
discusses the impact of the United States 
on Europe and postwar American un- 
popularity. He holds that America has 
been quite unsuccessful in explaining to 
foreigners the purpose and inner essence 
of American society. “ Americans bring 
their techniques first, the logistics and 
mechanics of their system, and they leave 
its mothering, begetting idea to follow 
naturally behind.” 


Irish Dip 
THE STRANGER IN IRELAND. 
By Constantia Maxwell. 
Jonathan Cape. 340 pages. 235s. 


2. HE Irish are fond of strangers, and 
it costs little to travel amongst 
them.” It is an admirable slogan for a 
tourist association even if it dates from 
1644. Dr Maxwell has hit on the happy 
idea of selecting the observations made 
by a succession of travellers in Ireland 
between the 1580s and the 1840s and of 
weaving them together to provide an 
account of events during that time. 

It is not at first sight a period in 
which visitors would be attracted across 
the sea that was fatal to Lycidas. At a 
rough count it included five major 
struggles, and the intervals of peace 
were due more to exhaustion than to 
conciliation. But Dr Maxwell is con- 
cerned with the stranger rather than 
with the visitor; so her capacious net 
takes in Spenser, Essex and a (distinctly 
ungrateful) survivor of the Armada as 
well as Arthur Young, Scott and oddities 
such as John Dunton, “an eccentric 
English Bookseller ”—eccentric indeed 
if he hoped to do much business in 
Dublin in the seventeenth, or any other, 
century. 

Being a mixed bag, the book possesses 
no great coherence; it is admirable, 
however, as a dip. “The Irish of the 
southern and eastern coasts follow the 
customs of the English; those of the 
north, the Scotch. The others are not 
very polished. ...” But the same visitor 
earns posthumous. gratitude in Ireland 
by stating that “ the butter, the beef and 
the mutton are better than in England.” 
These foodstuffs were washed down by 
“excellent brandy”; a plain libel on 
whiskey. All writers agree on what 
was so great a trial to Newman in the 
1850s, the underdone meat that was 
served to them. One hopes that that has 
been changed now that a later century 
has discovered the importance of 


“tourism” to the balance of payments. 
An Elizabethan viceroy found tobacco 


to be an excellent cure, but it was 
cheaper then. 

For the rest, the country does not 
seem to have changed so much. We 
read of travelling to races at the Curragh 
in 1699. In the 1830s a (very dull) 
German thought his hosts talked too 
much about horses and dogs. A com- 
patriot remarked that “Ireland is the 
first country for ruins”; a primacy 
since imperilled. 

These travellers’ tales (here and there 
one can almost hear the locals leading 
the visitor up the garden) are strung 
together with introductory essays. At 
times the reader may raise an eyebrow at 
Dr Maxwell’s summaries ; but such is 
the nature of Irish history. However, 
she really must not describe hurling as 
“a rough game like hockey.” And it 
is surely by a slip of the pen that so 
distinguished a historian refers to “ the 
six counties of Ulster.” 


Great Liar 


DANIEL DEFOE. 
By Brian FitzGerald. 
Secker and Warburg. 248 pages. 18s. 
OMER more than any other,” 
Aristotle declared, “has taught 
the rest of us the art of framing lies in 
the right way.” But Aristotle might 
have changed his mind could he have 
set “Robinson Crusoe” beside the 
“ Odyssey,” for of all the great liars 
Daniel Defoe is certainly the most 
prolific and the most assured. When 
he applied his astonishing faculty to the 
business of artistic creation—which he 
appears to have done without much 
conscious knowledge of what artistic 
creation is—life had already given him 
a magnificent start. A turncoat and 
double-crosser long in successful prac- 
tice in the political underworld, he had 
come to regard wary distrustfulness as 
the prime constituent of human nature, 
and had evolved an _ incomparable 
verbal technique for successfully main- 
tained mendacity. He had founded— 
he could not have escaped founding— 
whole reaches of modern journalism. 
He fabricated obituaries of deceased 
eminent persons as by suitable hands 
(“ written by the Lutheran minister who 
assisted him in his last hours, and faith- 
fully translated out of a High Dutch 
manuscript”) and when he scooped for 
“ Applebee’s Journal” the reminiscences 
of Jack Sheppard he improved the occa- 
sion by arranging that the celebrated 
criminal should hand the “copy” to a 
printer’s devil attending him on the 
scaffold. And this prodigious deceiver 
was game to the end. The ruined 
tradesman, the detected and discredited 
secret agent, the associate and historian 
of thieves and ruffians, finally passed 
away while engaged in writing “The 
Complete English Gentleman.” 

But Defoe’s best lie of all had been 
about lying. “This supplying a story 
by invention,” he wrote, “is certainly a 
most scandalous crime . . . that makes 
a great hole in the heart, in which by 
degrees a habit of lying enters in.” 
Appearing piously to accept the puritan 
canon, Defoe set briskly to work ex- 
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ploiting it in “Robinson Crusoe,” 
“Moll Flanders” and the rest—with 
the consequence that this father of 
falsehood became too the father of the 
English novel. The abiding significance 
of Defoe lies here—lies in all that, 
wittingly and unwittingly, he achieved 
of sheer creation. On this ground, 
unfortunately, Mr FitzGerald is per- 
functory and somewhat naive. His 
interest is in Defoe’s active career con- 
sidered as a social document. His book 
will appeal to anyone who wants a lively 
account of the period, centred in a 
remarkable personality, and written in 
a popular style. 


Shorter Notices 


PRINCIPLES OF BRITISH IN- 
SURANCE. 

By Harold E. Raynes. 

Pitman. 189 pages. 20s. 


“Principles of British Insurance” deals 
with its subject in a refreshingly broad 
way. Mr Raynes sets out in his book, 
which is in a sense a sequel to his “ History 
of British Insurance,” to “illustrate the 
universality of a principle from instances 
drawn from many branches and classes of 
insurance.” Three groups of chapters deal 
respectively with those principles of insur- 
ance that have a purely economic basis, 
those that have a financial basis and those 
that stem from common and statute law. 
Insurance is seen as a process of specialisa- 
tion in the economy of commerce and 
industry ; while insurance with the market 
is a highly efficient means of averaging 
risks, it is not necessarily—as some people 
within the business sometimes naively 
maintain—always the best way of doing 
so. 
Although the book is packed with detail, 
it is very readable. The reader from out- 
side the business is given a comprehensive 
insight into the principles that underlie the 
underwriting of insurances which today 
bring in a global premium income of well 
over £1,000 million (fully half of which 
comes from overseas) and which—in the 
life assurance and annuity branch—are the 
main channels through which personal sav- 
ings in this country nowadays reach in- 
dustry. Principles and practice are, how- 
ever, not always easily separated; Mr 
Raynes might with advantage have given 
the non-technical reader a somewhat 
greater insight into the practical application 
of the principles that he so clearly 
expounds. 


Books Received 


CaBMA REGISTER 1954-55 oF BriTISH 
PRODUCTS AND CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS. 
Kelly’s Directories and Iliffe for The 
Canadian Association of British Manufac- 
turers and Agencies. 780 pages. 42s. 


MORTGAGE LENDING EXPERIENCE IN 
AGRICULTURE. 

By Lawrence A. Jones and David Durand. 
Princeton University Press for the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 


New York. 255 pages. $5.00. 


BUILDING SocreTres YEAR BooK, 1954. 
Franey. 641 pages. 24s. 


DrrRectorRY OF RAILWAY OFFICIALS AND 
YEAR Book, 1954-1955. 3 
Tothill Press. 751 pages. £2. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL WHO’s Wuo, 1954. 
Europa Publications. 1078 pages. 100s. 
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Readin’...Writin’... Bankin’! 


Read how bank money helps meet the 
demands for bigger and better schools 


“Hey, you should see our new 


school !”’ 


Twice-as-big classrooms, sound- 


proofed and scientifically lighted. 
Broad corridors. Sparkling bright 
cafeteria. And a king-size gym. But 
who’s a second-grader to thank ? 

old tax-paying dad, of course, 


. } 
@ndad @isO... 


(2,000 


THE BANKS? Correct! Aroomy, 
glittering new school can cost well 
up into millions —and there has to 
be ready money standing by. 


Where Does It Come From ? 


Few communities have the resources 
to furnish the immediate funds need- 
ed to complete a new school building. 


The usual procedure is to spread the 
cost over a period of years by 
borrowing through the issuance of 
the municipality’s bonds which will 
be paid from future taxes. 


Here’s how it might work in your 
town. Your municipality issues its 
bonds to cover the amount of money 
needed. The cash? Well, it frequent- 
ly comes from banks which bid 
in open competition for the bonds, 
either for their own investment or 
for resale to the investing public. 
The result is cash on the barrelhead, 
at the lowest competitive interest 
cost to your community. 


When you take this picture and 
enlarge it — multiplying a single 


grade school in a single community 
by thousands of elementary schools 
and high schools — you see that 
banking is as vital to American 
education as to American industry. 


Whether bank loans or invest- 
ments mean bigger and better schools 
or newer and better products, the 
important fact to remember is this: 


Money is going to work, and when 
money goes to work, men and women 
do, too! This cycle provides a higher 
standard of living for all. 


Chase National Bank is proud of 
the part it is playing in American 


‘ progress. 


* bs * 


The CHASE National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


One of a series of advertisements published in the United States by the Chase National Bank, incorporated with Limited Liability 


under the laws of the U.S.A. 


London Offices of the Chase are at 6, Lombard Street, E.C.3, and 46, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
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AMERICAN SuRVvEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 


Foreign Aid Yet Again 


Washington, D.C. 
ESPITE those members of Congress who swore that 
last year was positively the last time they were going 


’ 


to vote for “ giveaways ” abroad, mutual aid has survived 
another annual review. The formidable official front pre- 
sented by the Administration overcame this determina- 
tion to call a halt to programmes which not only give no 
tangible benefit to the American voter but also seem to 
bring insults and ingratitude from foreigners. After con- 
fidential sessions with leading representatives of the State 
Department, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation and the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, well briefed with charts, visual aids and secret 
information, each of the four congressional committees 
involved—the Foreign Relations and Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the Senate and the corresponding groups in the 
House of Representatives—recommended in turn what was 
essentially the official programme. Each, of course, left on 
some of the details its own characteristic touch or blemish. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1954 is a consolidation of 
eleven previous laws relating to the spending of American 
money abroad, and the categories of aid are somewhat re- 
defined, so that direct comparison with previous pro- 
grammes is not always possible. But certain trends are 
clearly visible: the total spending authority requested 
from Congress for the current 19§§ fiscal year was smaller 
—$3.4 billion, compared with $4.7 billion for the 1954 
year which ended on June 30th and $6 billion for 1953— 
and the emphasis had shifted a little further from economic 
to military aid and from Europe to the rest of the world, 
particularly Asia. Since these trends are popular with 
Congress, they were strongly emphasised in the presenta- 
tion. 

Under the new aid classifications by far the largest item, 
“mutual defence assistance,” for which $1.5 billion was 
requested and $1.6 billion authorised, is straightforward 
military aid—the supply of arms and equipment to allied 
forces ; most of these supplies come from the United States, 
but contracts are placed abroad for about twenty-five per 
cent of the total under the scheme for offshore procurement 
designed to strengthen the defence industries of allied 
countries. The original request from the Administration for 
“direct forces support” consisted largely of two items— 
$800 million to help pay for the war in Indo-China and $75 
million as a-contribution to the cost of re-equipping the 
British Royal Air Force with the latest jet aircraft. “ Mutual 
defence support,” for which nearly $500 million was 
requested and $400 million authorised, is economic aid with 


military strings, to help countries, like Turkey, whose 
economies would not otherwise be strong enough to maintain 
their present level of armaments. Turkey, indeed, is the 
brightest star in the Foreign Operations Administration’s 
firmament ; its sturdy defence effort, strengthening economy 
and proven willingness to adapt its laws to encourage private 
investment from abroad are a great comfort to FOA when 
called on to show concrete results for its expenditure of 
American money. 

“Technical co-operation” is the old Point Four pro- 
gramme, involving the teaching of skills by American 
technicians to people in underdeveloped countries, while 
“development assistance” is the residuary legatee of 
economic aid without strings ; its most important single item 
is the American subvention in support of the Indian five- 
year plan. Nearly $200 million has been authorised for 
development assistance and $133 million for technical 
co-operation ; the remaining programmes have been allotted 
$123 million. About half of mutual defence support, 
almost a third of development assistance and about a fifth 
of Korean relief will take the form of American agricultural 
surpluses ; they will be given to the governments concerned 
and sold for the local currency which will, in turn, be avail- 
able as counterpart funds for purposes agreed upon with the 
United States. 

* 


By far the most difficult task for the spokesmen of the 
Administration was to explain, first of all, to members of 
the congressional committees why new authorisations were 
needed at all in view of the large sums of money on hand 
from previous legislation, and then, when the members 
seemed convinced, to coach them in the arguments they 
must use to convert their sceptical colleagues in the full 
debates on the floor. Two sums of money are involved— 
$7.7 billion which is obligated (that is, committed under 
orders and contracts already placed for future deliveries) 
but not yet spent, and $2.6 billion which is earmarked for 
particular programmes but is neither obligated nor spent. 

The first of these sums represents the ordinary problem 
of the pipeline which affects any military programme 
because of the length of time it takes to build modern 
weapons. The second arises because only when there is a 
congressional authorisation can the American government 
undertake to supply the equipment for, say, a modernised 
Turkish Air Force. It might be a matter of years before the 
Turks would be ready for their new aircraft, and funds set 
aside for this purpose would remain unobligated until the 
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contracts had actually been signed or the planes had been 


sleased from the US Air Force and were within sixty days 
of being sent to Turkey. 
This complex question gave rise to the most crucial debate 
in the Senate during the passage of the Act. Since the 
Administration is not planning to spend more than about 
$5 billion on foreign aid in the coming year it was argued 
that, even if not a single dollar of new money was autho- 
rised, there were enough funds in hand for at least two 
years’ operations. The attempt of the Democratic Senator 
Long of Louisiana to cut the requested authorisation by 
$1 billion failed, but his next proposal, to cut it by half that 
amount, was carried by 69 votes to 13. The final figure for 
the authorisation, $3.1 billion, which is in effect a ceiling, 
was a compromise between the sums voted in the Senate 
and the House ; the figures for the actual appropriations, 
which will include money to be spent this year under earlier 
authorisations, have still to be arrived at in a similar manner. 
Otherwise the debates revolved around a few particularly 
controversial points in the programme. By approving, with 
only a slight reduction, the request for economic assistance 
for India, Congress endorsed the State Department’s thesis 
that the United States needs to support non-Communist 
countries even if they do not acquiesce in American foreign 
olicy, in order to prevent them from being driven into 
Communism by economic distress. Also, by giving the 
President the widest discretion in the use of the money 
that had been intended for the war in Indo-China—$712 
million was finally authorised—Congress underwrote in 
advance the State Department’s plan for an ambitious pro- 
gramme of economic aid to South East Asia which should 
wipe out the memory of colonialism and stiffen the people’s 
resistance to Communist infiltration. 


* 


Two os that were completely wiped out by the House 
of Représentatives were partially restored in the Senate. 
The House, influenced by a Senate Committee’s report on 
the British aircraft programme, voted against the provision 
of $75 million to help the re-equipment of the RAF, largely 
on the ground that American taxpayers would thereby be 
indirectly subsidising British competition for the American 
civil aircraft industry. As a result of the Senate’s efforts 
$35 million was put back for the RAF. Secondly, the Senate 
is doing something to repair a serious blunder of the House, 
which left the American contribution to the United Nations 
technical assistance fund out of its Appropriations Bill, 
apparently because it was worried that American money 
would be used to employ Communist technicians. This 
was all the more unfortunate as the recent Soviet decision 
to contribute to the fund for the first time had been hailed 
as a great triumph of American psychological warfare. 

As usual Congress added to the Act a number of its own 
thoughts about the conduct of foreign policy by its own and 
other governments. It declared itself opposed to the entry 
of Communist China into the United Nations, and wanted 
a special report from the Administration if this seemed 
likely to happen. It was in favour of the European Defence 
Community, and of gradually cutting off military aid from 
those signatories that do not ratify the treaty ; Congress was 
also in favour of a Pacific Pact. Mr Stassen was given notice 
that his Foreign Operations Administration must disappear 
next year because its existence provided an institutional 
vested interest in the continuation of foreign aid and pro- 
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visions were also included for liquidating purely economic 
aid in two years’ time. But by the end of this year’s debate 
few members of Congress were doing more than murmur- 
ing cautiously under their breath that they hoped this was 
the last foreign giveaway they would have to provide. 


Harvest Home 


HE Senate began the week in which it expects to com- 

plete this- year’s legislative harvest by bringing the 
main load of the important farm Bill into the Administra- 
tion’s barn. A number of sheaves still remain to be gathered 
up in the agricultural field by the conferees who will have 
to reconcile the differences between the House and Senate 
Bills, but on the essential principle of farm price supports 
both versions agree. Next year the prices of five of the six 
“ basic ” crops—wheat, maize, cotton, rice and peanuts— 
will be supported at levels which may vary from 90 per 
cent down to 824 per cent of parity, depending upon supply 
and demand. Tobacco farmers, who have kept their 
surpluses under control, will still be entitled to price support 
at a fixed 90 per cent of parity. 

The President and Mr Benson, his Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, have thus reaped the reward of their steadfast refusal 
to be diverted by political arguments from their insistence 
that the present agricultural programme would sink under 
the weight of its own surpluses unless flexible price 
supports were substituted for the rigid 90 per cent of parity 
which Congress has maintained for so long. Mr Benson 
had to compromise on a floor of 824, instead of 75, per 
cent of parity, but in fact wheat is the only basic crop in 
such over-supply that its support price might have gone 
below 825 per cent in the coming crop year. What is 
important is that Congress, rejecting the advice of its agri- 
cultural committees, has at last given practical recognition 
to the principle of flexibility for farm prices. 

This notable victory was achieved in the Senate, as it 
had been in the House, mainly by splitting the farm bloc, 
but on the second occasion less political pressure seems to 
have been required. Senators may perhaps have begun to 
suspect that many farmers sympathise with the President’s 
view that an agricultural programme which benefits the 
whole country is the best kind of politics. Dairy farmers, 
however, have already, under the existing legislation, felt 
the effects of flexibility and they have been protesting 
against last spring’s reduction, to 75 from go per cent, in 
the price support level for butter. They induced the House 
to raise the floor to 80 per cent of parity but in the Senate 
the President’s arguments prevailed on this point too, so 
that the exact level of future supports for butter prices is 
one of the points that has to be settled in conference. 












Parity is a standard for farm prices, calculated accord- 
ing to a complicated formula, which is designed to 
give the farmer a fair return for the things he sells in 
relation to the costs of the things he buys. 


Support Prices are guaranteed by the government, 
either by means of loans on crops or by direct pur- 
chases, in order to prevent the prices of the more 


important farm commodities from falling below a 
certain level. 
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Six in Search of McCarthy 


‘IX conscientious Senators, three Republicans and three 

Democrats, have agreed to serve on the committee 
which is to weigh the charges laid against Senator McCarthy 
in support of Mr Flanders’s resolution of censure. They do 
not include any of the distinguished names it was hoped to 
secure, but they command, if not enthusiasm. at least 
respect. This is not only because of their willingness to 
undertake a politically unenviable task, but for their judicial 
temperament—three in fact have sat on the bench—and 
for their concern for the good name of the Senate. Only 
one of the six is up for re-election and five come from 
southern and western states where McCarthyism is not a 


«“ Okay, Men—Its Safe To Come Out Now.” 





Herblock in the Washington Post 


burning issue. What is remarkable is to find six Senators of 
whom it can be said that they have not prejudged the case. 
It is not surprising that the list is weak in striking personali- 
ties. 

The committee got off to a promising start by 
unanimously electing Senator Watkins chairman and Sena- 
tor Johnson of Colorado vice-chairman, and by firmly 
rebuffing Senator McCarthy’s impudent efforts to join its 
sessions on the procedures to be adopted. A semi-judicial 
atmosphere will be maintained by excluding the television 
cameras and forbidding live radio reporting of the actual 
proceedings, but the public will be admitted. The rules of 
evidence used in federal courts will be followed. The first 
task will be to sift the 46 charges: there is evident a disposi- 
tion to drop some, which “lack substance,” and others, 
such as Senator McCarthy’s slander of General Marshall, 
on the ground that they raise difficult questions of senatorial 
free speech. 
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The first cynical conclusion, that the committee had been 
created simply to smother an unwelcome issue, has been 
somewhat modified by Senator Watkins’s insistence that, 
although hearings will not begin until August 30th, some 
time after the Senate finishes its legislative work the report 
will be in before the election. There are some doubts 
whether Mr Watkins will be able to keep to his time-table 
now that Senator McCarthy has been given the right to 
cross-examine witnesses. And certainly few of the Senators 
who took cover when Senator Flanders first levelled his 
resolution will relish coming back to Washington to face 
the Committee’s fire. But the six Senators in the front line 
evidently do not mean to give the Senate any excuse for 
ducking a second time. 


Economic Dynamite ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON, DC 


T was no accident that the President termed the vast tax 
revision Bill, now passed by Congress, the “ corner- 
stone ” of his legislative programme. His satisfaction with 
the measure was a reflection, not of its impact on the 
budget, but of its embodiment of what can properly be 
termed Republican philosophy. Although in most other 
areas of legislative action the Republicans arrived in Wash- 
ington with either no philosophy at all or a simple “ ag’in 
the government” instinct, they knew exactly what they 
wanted in tax law. Their thought paralleled to a striking 
degree the moderate conservatism of the Committee for 
Economic Development, a postwar organisation of twen- 
tieth-century-minded businessmen committed to Keynesian 
counter-cyclical fiscal policy, but sharply anti-New Deal in 
their view of how the revenues should be raised. 

This similarity was more than coincidence ; Mr Marion 
Folsom, the intellectual executive from the Eastman Kodak 
Company who took over the job of Under Secretary of the 
Treasury and has worked almost exclusively on tax matters, 


formerly headed the CED. His labours, and those of the 


appropriate committees in Congress, have resulted in almost 
1,000 pages of legislation and the first complete rewriting of 
the tax code since 1876 (when it was a simple code indeed 
by today’s standards). This would, of course, have been a 
major achievement even had it not also been accompanied 
by a distinct about-face in much of American tax theory. 
The Republicans will not presumably be emphasising the 
point in campaign speeches, but the items in this Bill which 
Mr Folsom and his chief, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr Humphrey, most wanted—and got—relate solely to 
business. They discovered long ago that some relief for 
individuals would be required too, if only on political 
grounds, although they shrewdly reduced the impact upon 
the nation’s revenues by providing this relief in the form 
of correction of “ injustices” in the law without changing 
the tax rates. But their hearts were set on reform in the 
mysterious—to the public—area of corporate taxation. 
The most controversial section of the Bill gives modest 
relief from “ double taxation” of dividends (the phrase 
arises from the fact that corporate profits are taxed at the 
corporate level and then again at the individual level after 
they are distributed as dividends). This was done in the 
belief, for which there is considerable statistical support, 
that corporations in the postwar period have been doing far 
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too much of their financing through borrowing of various 
kinds (some 75 per cent of all the new money raised) 
instead of through sales of equities. The consequent debt 
“overload” is felt to act as a deterrent to new financing 
and hence to expansion. 

Expansion, indeed, is the key word. Republican philo- 
sophy holds that the old tax structure, combined with the 
present inordinately high rates, was a positive deterrent to 
expansion of business and industry. The conviction that 
the root of depressions and of prosperity is in the invest- 
ment sector of the economy and not the consumption 
sector is sharply challenged by the Democrats, who argue 
that productive capacity is now, if anything, too great ; that 
more consumption is what is needed ; and that therefore 
any income tax reduction should favour the poorer classes, 
who spend their money fastest. 


* 


The dividend relief for individuals is probably the least 
important of the four key provisions for stimulating expan- 
sion ; some economists, notably Professor Alvin Hansen of 
Harvard, doubt whether this provision will ever reverse 
the overload of debt which prompted it. The Administra- 
tion’s favourite remedy is more rapid depreciation. The 
new law sets up a series of optional methods for writing off 
new plant and equipment for tax purposes, all of which 
give corporations the right to charge off much more than 
formerly in the early years of the life of the equipment. 

As it will work out in most cases, a corporation will be 
able to deduct twice the present amount for depreciation 
in the first year after purchase of a new piece of equipment 
and two-thirds of the total in the first half of the equip- 
ment’s life. Although theoretically the total tax burden 
remains unchanged, in fact most corporations replace a 
piece of equipment, or would like to, long before the tax 
collectors are willing to concede that its usefulness is 
exhausted. The high rate of write-off in the early years will 
undoubtedly be an inducement to buy new machinery—an 
inducement which a few Democrats charge will cost the 
staggering total of at least $19 billion in loss of revenue 
over the next eighteen years. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that such staunch “ liberals ” as Senators Douglas and 
Sparkman voted for the provision. 

Second comes loss “ carryback.” From now on corpora- 
tions which suffer losses will be able to get refunds for 
taxes paid in both of the two preceding years, instead of 
only for one year. They will also continue to be able to 
“ carry forward ” their losses for six subsequent years. The 
change is designed to encourage risky ventures which are 
likely to lose money at first. 

Third is reform in a provision originally designed by the 
New Dealers as a “loophole closer”—a penalty tax on 
closely held corporations which withhold dividend payments 
in order to save taxes for the owners. This penalty is felt 
by Mr Folsom to be a major deterrent to retention of 
earnings by small businesses, and a drag on their ability to 
expand. The new law exempts earnings up to $60,000 and 
beyond that puts the burden of proof of “ improper ” 
accumulation of surplus on the Treasury. 

In private conversation, Administration economists have 
been full of examples of Company X which would build a 
new plant if the loss carryback provision were enacted, 
Company Y which would launch a purchase of new 
machinery worth $100 million if the depreciation provision 
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were enacted, and so on. Their confidence may soon be put 
to the test. Spending on new plant and equipment in 1954 is 
now scheduled to fall off a shade from last year’s record 
$28.4 billion, according to both private and government 
surveys ; it is expected to decline even more next year. The 
next surveys should show whether this trend has been 
reversed ; if it has, needless to say there will be an important 
fillip for the entire economy. The Republican economists 
are so convinced it will that they unblushingly term the tax 
bill “economic dynamite.” 


* 


The thousand pages of the Bill are, of course, by no 
means concerned only with major changes in corporate 
taxation. The relief provided for individuals—ranging from 
the expenses of travelling salesmen to deductions for the 
hire of “ baby sitters”—is not to be discounted. Under 
the unusually hazy revenue estimates accompanying the Bill, 
these provisions (including the dividend relief) will save an 
unspecified number of taxpayers some $800 million in their 
taxes this year. Regrettably for the Republicans, most of 
these millions of taxpayers will probably not appreciate 
their good fortune in time for it to influence their votes 
in November ; most people have, understandably, given up 
trying co understand the new Bill, and their next tax returns 
are not due until April. 

Finally, the Bill contains literally hundreds of what are 
being called “ lawyers’ changes,” designed to correct 
anomalies in the law, to close some tax-avoidance loopholes, 
and generally to simplify the tax code. Some of the 
Administration’s proposals, which would have made major 
changes affecting pension trusts and corporate mergers, 
proved too much for Congress to stomach. But even the 
disgruntled lawyers who will have to learn their tax law 
all over again concede that the bulk of the changes finally 
enacted were highly desirable. And on the Bill as a whole, 
the Republicans can congratulate themselves on having 
written into the law a set of conservative principles whose 
recognition had for many years seemed only a forlorn hope. 


Independents Break Down 


SPOTLIGHT has been turned on the growing 
A troubles of the small “independent” automobile 
manufacturers by the Studebaker Corporation’s announce- 
ment that it must end its contract with its employees at its 
plant in South Bend, Indiana, unless they accept what 
amounts to a reduction of 14 per cent in their pay. Only 
thus can the company, which has been operating at a sub- 
stantial loss this year, get back on to a competitive footing 
in the industry. In rejecting this proposition, which is now 
being reconsidered, the members of the trade union also 
rejected the advice of their leaders, who pointed out that 
wages of Studebaker employees were still on a piece work 
basis, which it is now proposed to abandon, and were 20 
per cent above the average in the industry. _ The labour 
force has already been cut by half and the factory has been 
working less than half-time this year as the result of the fall 
in sales of Studebaker cars, 


The other independent companies are almost as near 
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a complete breakdown as is the Studebaker Corporation, 
without having the excuse of an unusually generous wage 
contract. Altogether the independents have been producing 
only about 3,000 of the 105,000 or so cars now being made 
a week, and it is mainly because of the drop in their 
output that the total is running about 10 per cent behind 
last year. Employment in the industry has fallen by about 
25 per cent in the last twelve months and is expected to 
fall more in the next few weeks. For most manufacturers 
are returning to the prewar practice of an almost complete 
shut-down during August and September in order to retool 
for the production of completely new models. The par- 
ticular advantage of such a policy this year is that it should 
give dealers time to clear their showrooms of the excessive 
stocks about which they have been complaining. The 
Chrysler Corporation is already in the process of closing 
down, and hopes to make a fresh start in October with 
particularly striking new designs. 

How badly this company, technically one of the Big 
Three, but a very poor third nowadays, needs a fresh start 
is shown by the recent halving of its quarterly dividend. 
This came during a period when the net income of the 
General Motors Corporation was higher than ever before, 
except during the first half of 1950. This firm is producing 
just aS Many cars as at this time last year, well over 55,000 
a week, and the Ford Company, with 32,000 a week, has 
been doing even better than last year. 


Another Southern Swallow 


HE handsome victory of Senator Kefauver in the 
Tennessee primary elections adds one more to the 
string of liberal successes which since May have been the 
striking feature of the southern primaries. In the still 
predominantly one-party South, the voters make their real 
choice at the primaries at which they pick the Democratic 
candidate. Senator Kefauver won by 380,000 votes to 
168,000 for Representative Sutton, who regarded “ inter- 
nationalist” as an abusive epithet, attacked his opponent’s 
“left-wing ” tendencies, and promised to try to maintain 
racial segregation in the schools. Mr Ray Jenkins, of the 
Army versus McCarthy hearings, won the Republican 
nomination, but still insists he will not run. 

Senator Kefauver is, of course, nationally known for his 
part in the Senate crime investigating ¢ommittee and his 
unsuccessful effort to win the Democratic nomination for 
the Presidency in 1952 ; it may be unwise to read too much 
into his triumph. Nevertheless, the southern swallows are 
now numerous enough to attract attention. Even in 
Arkansas, the only southern state where a conservative has 
won, Senator McClellan was given a close shave by Mr 
McMath, his liberal opponent. 

Victories for southern liberals, however heartening, make 
no summer for the Democratic politicians calculating their 
chances of capturing’the Senate. Whether the South chooses 
liberals or conservatives, they bear the Democratic label. 
The border states, such as Kentucky, where Senator Cooper, 
for the Republicans, and Mr Barkley, Mr Truman’s Vice- 
President, promise a battle royal, are a very different matter. 

The high Democratic confidence of a year ago seems to 
be moderating ; Mr Stevenson talked recently of winning a 
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20-40 vote majority in the House compared with the figure 
of 60 which used to be a common Democratic’assumption, 
and Mr Truman has stressed the party’s needs for money. 
The Democrats have had a series of unexpected misfortunes, 
such as the death of Mr Blair Moody, who was expected to 
give Senator Ferguson of Michigan a run for his seat. 
Because Mr Moody died when it was too late to enter a new 
contender, the Democratic standard will be carried by a 
little-known labour leader, Mr McNamara, who is supported 
by a group of dissidents ; in the Democratic primaries a 
protest and “memorial” vote half as large as Mr 
McNamara’s was rolled up for Mr Moody. But in addition 
to these individual blows, the Democrats are beginning to 
suspect that the farm revolt and the economic recession, 
which they counted on to swell the Democratic tide, are 
failing to materialise, and that consequently their chances 
of capturing the Senate, in which 22 Democratic and only 
15 Republican seats are at stake, are less promising than 
they were. 


Confident Consumers 


ERSONAL incomes in June, at an annual rate of $286.4 

billion, although higher than in May, were nearly $1 
billion lower than in June of 1953, a record-breaking year ; 
but for the first six months of 1954 the total was slightly 
above the comparable period of last year. The comforting 
levelling-off in unemployment, a trend which was continued 
in July, promises that personal incomes will also be main- 
tained at a satisfactory rate. More important from the 
economic point of view, these incomes are being spent. 
Retail sales are now running at about the same level as in 
1953, after having fallen substantially below that level in 
the spring ; as a result business inventories were again 
reduced in June, although they are still high in relation to 
current sales. 
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The June rise in buying on the instalment plan, although 
largely explained by the seasonal increase in automobile pur- 
chases, shows that consumers have sufficient confidence in 
he future to be willing to add to their commitments. That 
hey are ready to buy, if manufacturers and shopkeepers 
offer them things they want at prices they like, is confirmed 
by the latest report from the reliable Survey Research Centre 
at the University of Michigan. According to Business Week, 
this report shows that consumers have been reassured by 
the steadiness of prices and of incomes—and more of the 
latter are now available for spending as a result of tax 
reductions. Consumers are thus more optimistic and more 
inclined to buy than they were at the end of 1953. This 
feeling is confined almost entirely to the higher income 
groups, families with $5,000 or more a year, but this is 
where most of the purchases, of durable goods in particular, 
come from. The report therefore holds out hope of an 
encouraging rise in the personal consumption expenditures 
which are responsible for nearly two-thirds of the gross 
national product. They have in fact remained very steady 
over the past year and the explanation of the drop in 
GNP, from an annual rate of $371.4 billion in the second 


+ 


quarter of 1953 to one of $356 billion in the second quarter 
f this year, lies in the reductions in private investment and 
in government spending. 
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Hindsight About Coffee 


New York 

HE general effect of the Federal Trade Commission’s 
T long-awaited broadside, fired at the coffee trade on 
behalf of the coffee consumer, is more that of an indis- 
criminately aimed popgun. The basic conclusion of the 
report on why green coffee prices spiralled upward from 
s8 cents a pound last December to 96 cents in April is 
that, since in fact there was no severe shortage of coffee 
this year, the explanation must lie in market imperfections, 
trading irregularities and heavy speculation, both in 
Brazil, which supplies most of the coffee used in the United 
States, and on the New York Coffee Exchange. 

In reply to the allegations outlined in detail in the FTC’s 
,100-page report, the Brazilian growers disclaim any 
eliberate falsehood in their crop reporting and point out 
that the increase, from §3 to 87 cents a pound, in the level 
at which their government supports the price of coffee 
did not come until two months after the top of the market 
was reached. It could therefore hardly have been a cause, 
as the FTC argues, of the price rise in New York, and in 
any case, say the Brazilians, their government should not 
be, blamed for following a well-established US precedent 
and protecting the growers of its most important com- 
modity against a price decline. 

The Coffee Exchange, for its part, repudiates the sug- 
gestion that trading irregularities affected prices and dis- 
putes the FTC’s contention that the “ restrictive contract ” 
used on the exchange limits futures trading to about 10 per 
cent of annual US coffee consumption, and thus main- 
tains a narrow market subject to wide price fluctuations. 
The fundamental criticism of the FTC’s report, however, 
is what the Journal of Commerce calls its “ hindsight.” It 
ignores the essential functions of a commodities futures 
market, which owes its existence to the inaccuracies inherent 
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in any estimate of future supply and demand and where 
speculation plays an essential part. Had the market known 
last December what it knows now—that the first reports of 
the frost damage to the Brazilian coffee crop were much 
exaggerated—precautionary and speculative buying would 
not have been as heavy as it was. But to judge last year’s 
price movements by this year’s knowledge, as does the 
FTC, is clearly unsound. 

The legislative remedies proposed by the commission are 
open to similar objections. The coffee futures market is 
certainly narrow enough to permit undesirably sharp price 
fluctuations, but the technical difficulties of broadening 
the market are very great. Similarly it is doubtful whether 
coffee could be effectively regulated by the Commodity 
Exchange Authority which has not so far had to deal with 
imported commodities. More money for American crop 
reporting services in Brazil could do no harm, but the 
experience of domestic crop reporting within the United 
States suggests that wide margins of error in initial crop 
estimates are unlikely to be avoided. 


SHORTER NOTES 


American Airlines, the country’s largest airline and the 
world’s largest passenger carrier, has been paralysed by the 
walkout of its 1,200 pilots. The strike was called by the 
Air Line Pilots Association in protest against the danger of 
crews being required to fly for over eight hours on the new 
trans-continental non-stop flights. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board has approved this and members of the same union are 
in the air for longer periods on overseas flights. The two 
other airlines flying across the continent non-stop schedule 
their flights at 7 hours §§ minutes which, according to 
American Airlines, is “ unrealistic.” 


* 


Congress has finally killed, for this session at least, all hope 
of statehood for either Hawaii or Alaska. The powerful 
Rules Committee of the House of Representatives rejected 
a proposal to let the separate Senate and House Bills—the 
former conferring statehood on both Alaska and Hawaii, and 
the latter on Hawaii alone—go to conference in an attempt 
to reconcile the differences between the two versions. 


* 


The Department of the Interior, with the support of 
President Eisenhower, has upheld Texas’s claim to owner- 
ship of the submerged lands three leagues out from the 
state’s coastal boundary. Since the passage of the tidelands 
oil Act last year, giving coastal states the title to all oil and 
mineral resources in the submerged lands within the states’ 
“historic” boundaries, Texas has contended that its 
historic boundary extends three leagues (10.5 miles), rather 
than to the generally accepted three-mile limit ; the federal 
government is now in the process of leasing underwater 
areas for oil drilling beyond the state boundaries. The 
Justice Department has not yet given its views on the Texas 
claim, which may also be made by Florida. 


* 


The Supreme Court, giving practical effect to its recent 
decision against racial segregation in schools, has appointed 
its first Negro page boy who will also be the first Negro 


to attend the special school for the page boys employed on 
Capitol Hill. 
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Strike and Boom in Germany 


HE strikes in Federal Germany have come unexpectedly. 
Only a week ago, economic reports were recording 
an almost cloudless sky. Even the business man’s perennial 
worry about the lack of a market in which to raise risk 
capital and low-interest loans was showing signs of lifting. 
In industrial circles it was said with satisfaction that the 
trade unions seemed to be losing ground because the 
workers were fairly satisfied with the better life that they 
were increasingly enjoying. This complacent view was 
statistically based on the drop in union membership that 
has taken place, leaving only about one-third of the 16.5 
million employed persons organised. It was also founded 
on the fact that Herr Freitag, the Socialist chairman of 
the DGB (the German Trade Union Congress) had 
declared that, although bigger wages would be demanded 
in certain branches of industry, there would not be a general 
movement for increases. Moreover, peace in the labour 
world has lasted for so long that everyone had come to 
feel that ““ Germans don’t strike.” 

What has happened to shatter this complacency? So 
far, nothing very much by the standard of Britain. There 
has been a strike of transport and public service employees 
in Hamburg, after arbitration failed; and strike orders 
issued by the Bavarian Metalworkers’ Union have been 
obeyed by a majority of the 200,000 members of the union 
—one in which there is some extreme left-wing influence. 
A threatened strike of metalworkers in Baden-Wiirttemberg 
was settled by a compromise in which the unions accepted 
an increase of 6 to 8 pfennigs an hour in place of their 
demand for 12 pfennigs. 

A sensational picture of German labour trouble is there- 
fore hardly justified by actual events. The fact of the 
matter is that an unexpectedly large number of individual 
branches of unions with about 14 million members have 
terminated wage agreements, and these moves may or may 
not lead to strikes. In the Ruhr improvements have been 
demanded for 900,000 workers, including about 180,000 
of the miners. For the sake of proportion, it may be recalled 
that the British engineering unions which are now demand- 
ing a revision of their wages structure, or a general increase 
of 1§ per cent, cover alone 3 million workers ; and that the 
average wages of British workers are already considerably 
higher than in Federal Germany. 

The executive of the DGB would certainly like to demon- 
strate its power to give a bigger share of the increasingly 
large national cake to its members, by increased wages funds 
and the forty-hour week. But the structure of the unions 
prevents them from exercising completely centralised direc- 


tion. Largely owing to the good influence of the British in 
the early days of occupation, the Communists were frus- 
trated in their attempts to set up a single centralised Union, 
controlling industrial branches, and the German DGB was 
formed by democratic Socialists on the pattern of the British 
TUC, leaving individual industrial unions to decide their 
own wage policy. In addition, the federal structure of the 
country enables unions in the various Laender to fix 
different local rates for the same industries. There is, there- 
fore, a lack of uniformity which the Christian-Democrats 
would like to increase by setting up Catholic unions such 
as existed before Hitler smashed the whole German union 
organisation. 

Details of the rights and wrongs of the unions’ case 
are not easy to assess, but the main lines of evidence are 
in their favour. Conflicting statistics on the relation of 
wages and profits, and the standard of living, are being 
produced by the research organisations run by the DGB 
and the employers’ association. Some basic points, how- 
ever, seem incontestable. One is that the German worker 
has a higher real wage than before the war, but that this is 
chiefly due to the fact that his living accommodation is 
still wretched and subsidised. Only about 7 per cent of 
incomes, instead of double that amount, is now paid in 
rent by the now average west German compared with 
prewar days. (This is a situation which will be altered 
by the present government, which is planning to apply 
some principles of free market economy to housing.) 
Another uncontested fact is that productivity has greatly 
increased in the last year or two, owing to big investments 
in new plant. Yet another obvious point is that German 
industry is enjoying a boom. Higher dividends are being 
paid. Should they, in part at least, have gone on wages 
instead ? The employers’ answer is that they must pay 
higher dividends if a capital market is to be opened yp, and 
they must have public investment for further expansion and 
modernisation. But objective economists point out that 
higher wages in Germany mean larger savings, and 
these funds would find their way back as investment to 
industry. 

To the outside observer it seems that the chief economic 
adviser of the trade union headquarters, Dr Agartz, and his 
opponents in the employers’ institute are both fighting on 
weak ground. Dr Agartz wants an “expansionist wage 
policy ” because he argues that the German economy needs 
an injection of greater purchasing power if progress is to 
be continued. This is an exceedingly doubtful proposition 
The best argument for an increase in wages is that it would 
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be socially just, and that the money would not be spent on 
television sets, but mostly on giving the workers a stake in 
house property, and in savings for a rainy day. 

But there is just as little to be said for the exaggerated 
propagandist objections put up by the employers, and 
printed in the government sponsored Diplomatische 
Korrespondenz. The line taken is that wage increases 
would have to be added to prices and would endanger the 
German currency. As though this hair-raising threat were 
not enough, it is added that exports would be damaged 
and taxation reform hindered. The employers’ argument 
—that it would be better to increase production and lower 
prices—would be exemplary were it not for the fact that 
German industrialists like to run cartels for the sole pur- 
pose of keeping prices up. 

The danger of the present labour move is, indeed, in 
the first place political. It lies chiefly in the intransigence 
of many German employers, so long spoilt by years of pro- 
hibited strikes and by the willing and diligent nature of 
their workers. It is unfortunate, to say the least, that 
Dr Dehler, head of the party of “ big business,” the Free 
Democrat Party, should have just repeated a demand 
which roused great indignation in the DGB when he first 
made it—that strikes in the public services should be pro- 
hibited by law. The most serious factor is perhaps that 
the Bonn government is not-accepted by the unions as an 
unbiased mediator. In the Ruhr-Rhineland, the moderate 
Catholic Premier, Herr Arnold, once had a coalition with 
the Socialists, but he has now taken the Free Democrats 
into his cabinet at Dr Adenauer’s insistence. Dr 
Adenauer needs his coalition with the Free Democrats 
in Bonn for the purposes of his foreign policy, but the 
price in internal affairs may prove to be too high if the 
Chancellor’s partners hinder a compromise with labour. 
The essential for west Germany is that there should be 
stability, and that the workers should be given a vested 
interest in upholding the democratic state against extremists 
of right and left when the present boom is over. 


Hush over Cyprus 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T a blow, Cyprus’s new sedition law has deprived the 
Cypriot Greek press—from that of the Communists 
on the left to that of the Church on the right—of the 
theme that has been providing about four-fifths of its 
editorial matter. By branding as seditious any intention to 
bring about a change of sovereignty, it precludes all talk 
of enosis. It creates a terrible dilemma for editors, café 
orators, demagogues and even hairdressers. Seen from 
London, it may seem un-British ; seen from the bosom of 
the anti-colonial bloc at UN, of course it looks a piece of 
typical imperialist tyranny ; but in Cyprus its effect has 
been more mixed. 

Unforeseen in its timing, and coming after so many years 
of British inaction and laisser-allér, it took everybody by 
surprise. It created an extraordinary hush, even in private. 
People were reluctant to discuss it and tended to drift off 
vaguely if tackled ; anyone who spoke up did so in tones of 
sad resignation. All Greek newspapers went on strike for 
a week, at the end of which the first to reappear conformed 
to the law and confined themselves to quoting London news- 
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papers that had criticised it. Are no Cypriot martyrs 
arise? If not, and if the only choice Cypriots now see 
before them is either to shut up or else to emigrate, the 
Governor will have scored a moral victory by forcing them 
to show how much or how little they really mind. 

Talk is the Cypriots’ favourite pastime, and the questio 
of the next months may well be whether, if deprived o! 
the enosis topic, they will not have breath to spare for dis 
cussing their own politics. When the British governmen: 
issued the new constitution last month, it was at once 
unconditionally rejected by both left and right; but i 
occasioned some new if timid comment in less extrem 
circles. No adherents of self-government openly declared 
their hand, but moderates were ready to discuss it and to 
express serious disappointment that its terms were not more 
liberal. The scene suggested that quite a few Cypriots were 
subconsciously hoping for an end to the political stalemate 
and for a workable scheme of self-government. But no one 
can prove that they exist unless they speak louder. 

Since then the slamming of the door on enosis has cer- 
tainly done more than merely hearten the Government’s 
secret Cypriot Greek supporters. It has, of course, delighted 
the Cypriot Turks, who sincerely hope that even a constitu- 
tion will prove unworkable, since they are sure to find 
themselves at the mercy of a Greek majority. They at 
least are genuinely appreciative of the benefits conferred 
by the present arrangement and by their membership oi 
the sterling bloc. 


The Unpolitical Right 


Were discussion of self-government to come into the 
open, the left wing is far more likely than the right to cash 
in upon it as a means of increasing its influence. It has in 
the past shown a lively interest in a constitution, on behalf 
of which at least two noted Communists have paid the 
penalty of expulsion from the Party. The right wing, 
whose mainspring is the Church, has deliberately abstained 
from promulgating any political policy, chiefly because the 
Church does not regard enosis as a political question but as 
a national-religious one independent of politics, and also 
because it does not wish to offer any scope for the Greek 
talent for argument. A political policy would entail conflict 
of belief and opinion and lead to immediate disintegration 
into a dozen cabals and splinter-movements. 


Through this absence of policy the Church has lost all 
“ progressive ” following ; it has kept its place merely as 
the repository of national feeling and national religion. The 
Ethnarchy Council is, however, becoming increasingly con- 
scious that its appeal to the worker and peasant is not a 
strong one, and is looking about for someone to lead a 
socialist-nationalist wing which might bring it into closer 
touch with the masses. A certain amount of direct pressure 
has been brought to bear on people, for instance, by 
threatening to refuse them burial in consecrated ground if 
they do not toe the “national” line, but this form of 
intimidation is not likely to achieve the desired uniformity 
of thought except in backward villages. For the Cypriot 
worker, like all industrial workers, is becoming more 
materially-minded and radical as he sees the bargaining- 
power of unions increasing and his rates of pay rising. 

How strong is the left? Independent diplomatic 


sources have given the strength of left-wing trade 
unions as 16,000, and this compares favourably with figures 
provided by the party (AKEL) itself. The circulation of the 
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Communist daily, Neos Democratis, is in the region of 
9,000 whereas the ultra-Right Ethnos circulates to about 
5,000 readers. Eleutheria, a middle of the road nationalist 
jaily, has a higher circulation than either. In estimating 
the strength of the left, however, one should take into 
account a fact which AKEL has already underlined more 
than once: mamely that the two years residence necessary 
to qualify for a vote is a strong factor operating against 
the worker who tends to move from place to place all over 
the island. AKEL also claims that most village muktars 
mayors) are automatically right-wing because they are gov- 
-rnment-appointed and that they tend to cook the electoral 
rolls and exclude Communists. The Party membership 

given as Over 4,500, and it is earnestly insisted upon that 

) financial assistance of any kind is received from outside 

yprus. Needless to say, the Nationalists do not believe 

Nevertheless in support of this statement the Com- 
1unists point out that in a recent appeal for party funds, 
vhere the target was set for £3,000, the appeal fund in a 
short time grew to {5,000 without any pressure being 
brought to bear. 

While the Nationalists live in the twilight-sleep of their 
ethni-religious feelings the Communists have a lively argu- 
ment-provoking Pravda-born point of view to offer Greeks 
who love nothing better than a political argument. The 
Communists have views on everything from the hydrogen 
bomb to village drainage, and consequently must appeal to 
the vocal, journalist-bred element in the industrial areas. 
More than this, they have a practical mystique to offer 
peasants struggling towards lumpenproletariat-hood, and 
the lively left-wing youth organisation AON is scoring 
quite a success among the young with its organised lectures 
on Marxism. It would not be grossly misleading to estimate 
Communist influence in the island as swaying somewhere 
near 30 per cent of the population, though how uniformly 
one cannot be sure. 

One of the most singular things in Cyprus is the total 
absence of a moderate socialist party—and here perhaps the 
Church has made its greatest blunder. The few organised 
moderate elements seem completely vestigial, commanding 
no support; yet it is a paradox that in talking to Com- 
munists in Cyprus one is continually struck by the moder- 
ateness of their views, and cannot help feeling that most of 
them would be quite happy in the British Labour Party. 


Mr Menzies Makes Some 
Changes 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SYDNEY 


M R ATTLEE will be quoted with feeling and gratitude 
by future prime ministers who wish to retain the 
pleasure and prestige of personally handing out the political 
plums of cabinet membership to grateful followers. He 
has declared: “I am quite sure that the method of the 
Australian Labour party, whereby a number of members 
are elected (to Cabinet) by the caucus and all that is left 
to the Prime Minister is to fit the pieces into a jig-saw 
puzzle as best he may, is quite wrong.” The value of this 
judgment is that it comes from a former prime minister 
who has made, in the opinion of many, an art of political 
modesty. 





Whether the Prime Minister, Mr Menzies, quoted Mr 
Attlee in the recent wrangling among the victorious 
Australian Liberals over the membership of the new Federal 
Cabinet, is difficult to say. But it is quite on the cards that 
he did since he was faced with demands from a rather 
restive and ambitious back bench section which contended 
that it would be a good thing to allow a party caucus to 
elect, say, half the Cabinet, leaving the Prime Minister to 
appoint the rest, according to the Labour practice. For a 
Prime Minister who has sometimes been accused of being 
a “one man government,” these were decidedly uncom- 
fortable, if not dangerous, thoughts to have rumbling among 
the back benches. On the other hand, Mr Menzies could 
convincingly argue that a caucus-elected Cabinet tends to 
be weak (see previous Labour cabinets); and that a caucus 
is more inclined to look upon the beauty of the political 
countenance, than upon the heart of administrative ability. 


It was not, therefore, altogether surprising that the only 
difference in Mr Menzies’s new Cabinet was that four 
Ministers had played musical chairs—with the Prime 
Minister calling the tune. Mr H. L. Anthony relinquished 
Civil Aviation but remained Postmaster-General ; Mr A. 
Townley took over Civil Aviation and Air, but relinquished 
Social Services; Mr W. McMahon, took over Social Services 
and relinquished Navy and Air, and Mr J. Francis, took 
over Navy to pair with his usual Army portfolio. 


Streamlined Committees 


This small reshuffle has given realism to the new defence 
policy of priority for Air Force expansion. Previously, with 
both Air and Navy under Mr McMahon, this Minister was 
in an impossible position in the Cabinet when the merits of 
boosting land-based airpower at the expense of sea-based 
airpower was being discussed. This source of ministerial 
embarrassment persists, however, in the linking of Army 
and Navy under Mr Francis. But since these two services 
are to give budgetary ground in favour of an expanded Air 
Force, Mr Menzies evidently thought it wiser to concen- 
trate the slaughter in the hands of one hatchetman. 


In addition to these changes, Sir Eric Harrison, Vice- 
President of the Executive Council, Minister for Defence 
Production and Deputy Leader of the parliamentary 
Liberal party, took over some of the administrative functions 
of the Prime Minister’s department. This was designed to 
free Mr Menzies for work in the larger field of policy. The 
shape of policy to come, however, will be considerably deter- 
mined by the new system, for Australia, of cabinet com- 
mittees. These will practically replace the old and cumber- 
some cabinet of 20, which has sometimes been likened 
to the tower of Babel. 


The new system will free Mr Menzies from the chairman- 
ship of cabinet committees old style, though he will, should 
he so desire, attend any one of the new streamlined affairs. 
This means that the sixth Menzies Ministry will have its 
cabinet cake but will subsist mainly on committee fare. 
There will be questions, no doubt, as to why the British 
system, which was urged by newspapers favouring the gov- 
ernment, was not adopted ; by this is meant the practice of 
distinguishing between Ministers who were members of the 
Cabinet and those who attend only when the affairs of 
their own department are under discussion. Although the 
new committees will do the donkey work of government, 
even making their own decisions as “cabinets” in their 
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own fields, the system still involves the full Cabinet when a 
committee cannot make up its mind. Here is a fruitful 
field for the political tacticians and artful dodgers. 

Mr Menzies’ own “roving commission,” where the com- 
mittees are concerned, suggests that he is aware of the 
dangers of a multiplicity of cabinets in place of the former 
loquacious monster. Freed from the administrative desk, it 
is to be expected that the Prime Minister will maintain a 
constant tour of the committees, in order to keep tabs on 
their policy decisions and to prevent what has been criti- 
cised as “ excessive compartmentalising ” of authority. Cer- 
tainly, to have ministers bickering across several small tables 
would be more confusing than across the old large one. 


Two Years of the 
Schuman Pool 


a. the words “ Luxemburg makes progress” or 
“Luxemburg suffers a setback” appearing in any 
journal in Western Europe never makes people wonder 
what new development is rocking the Grand Duchy. The 
words are, rightly, taken to refer instead to the European 
Coal and Steel Community, whose headquarters occupy an 
impressive building in the centre of the city of Luxemburg. 
Two years ago, on August 10, 1952, the High Authority 
of the Community took office and began to carry out the 
treaty for the creation of a common market for coal and steel 
which had been signed and ratified by France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy and the three Benelux countries. 
The essential thesis of the treaty is that national barriers 
should cease to exist for coal and steel and that any regula- 
tion of the market that may be required, such as fixing 
prices, setting quotas, or allocating products in short supply, 
should be done by the institutions of the Community rather 
than by national governments, The Community institu- 
tions are also to ensure that both governments and enter- 
prises live up to the regime of a freely competitive, non- 
discriminatory market that is written into the treaty. 
The drafters of the treaty and M. Monnet and his 
colleagues on the High Authority have, from the start, 
emphasised that the Coal and Steel Community is different 
in kind from other international organisations and is a 
supranational, rather than international, entity possessing 
powers and responsibilities which are sovereign in character 
although limited in scope. For some of the more visionary 
among them, the Community is the tangible beginning of 
a united Europe ; for all of them it is an exciting experi- 
ment. In many ways the unique aspect of the achievement 
of the High Authority in the last two years has been its 
ability to keep its head in the clouds but its feet very 
squarely on the ground. ; 
The two-year record is a good one, but it is a record of 
careful ground-work and sure-footedness rather than of 
spectacular achievement. If at times the High Authority 
has moved slowly, it has moved surely. It has tried to 
anticipate its critics and to disarm potential opposition 
before it could come to a head, and it has deliberately 
avoided any premature tests of strength. 
The common market for coal was opened on February 10, 
1953, for steel on May 1, 1953, and for special steels on 
August 1, 1954. Today, for all commodities covered by 
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the treaty, no tariffs, or quotas, or controls through currency 
restrictions exist within the area. No government sets 
prices, or production quotas, or allocations, and prices are, 
at least in theory, the same to all Community purchaser: 
regardless of nationality. The common market has led to 
some increase in the movement of coal within the area 
and a modest increase in trade in steel, although the genera! 
pattern of trade in both remains overwhelmingly traditional. 
Prices have softened a little but remain high. Production 
of coal has remained fairly stable ; production of steel 
declined somewhat but is now recovering. The consumer 
has, perhaps, more freedom of choice but, except in particu- 
lar areas such as Belgium where he profits from special sub- 
sidies, the effects have not yet been sufficiently pronounced 
to make him an articulate supporter of the Community. 
The producer has been more vocal, but he has not yet been 
hurt. The cry of “ dirigisme” has been a persistent one 
heard loudest, but not. only, in the Ruhr. But thus far 
the High Authority has been careful to give little substance 
to these fears. 

The common market is a legal reality and much more, 
but it is still neither completely free from certain forms of 
national discrimination nor from restrictive arrangements, 
concealed subsidies, distorted freight rates and the like. 
The High Authority has probably been most open to legiti- 
mate criticism from its well-wishers for its gingerly approach 
to the dynamite-laden Articles 65 and 66 of the treaty, the 
first of which deals with cartels and other arrangements 
restricting competition, and the second with new concentra- 
tions (mergers, etc.) which would have effects contrary to 
the treaty. The High Authority has taken full advantage 
of the fact that no rigid timetable for action was laid down 
in the treaty and is exhausting the possibilities of preli- 
minary fact finding. The test of strength with the cartels, 
if it comes to that, will be this autumn, but the High 
Authority hopes to avoid a head-on collision and to work 
out with the principal associations enough modifications 
in their existing arrangements and practices so that they can 
be found to conform to the treaty when the High Authority’s 
self-imposed October deadline for decision arrives. A few 
minor authorisations have been issued under Article 65 
and some new concentrations permitted under Article 66 
but the big decisions still lie ahead. 


Maze of Transport Rates 


Further action on transport rates is also required before 
the single market will be a reality. Transport within the 
Community, like intra-European transport in general, is 
encrusted with practices of long standing based on the 
assumption that national discrimination is a desirable 
policy and that it makes sense to charge foreigners a higher 
rate than the local inhabitants for the same services. The 
task of the experts who have been told by the High 
Authority first to isolate the distortions and discriminations 
and then to recommend how to get rid of them is an 
unenviable one. But by the end of last year the more obvious 
forms of discrimination had been abolished. 

Now the experts are working their way through a maze 
of national and international rates arising from the differ- 
ing national treatment of rail and water transport, the 
differing rates at which the cost of carriage falls in relation 
to the increase in the distance carried, and the differing 
“spread” in charges as between countries (in France ore 
costs about the same to ship as coal, in Germany it costs 
less than half as much). Coal, steel, and iron ore loom 
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large in terms of the total traffic carried by both rail and 
water and if the High Authority can succeed in “ har- 

onising ” national transport policies for these products 
ts work should affect all transport throughout the area. 


The establishment of the common market is a means to 
n end, not an end in itself. Article 2 of the treaty out- 
lines the mission of the Community. Through the 
nstitution of the common market it is “to contribute to 
conomic expansion, the development of employment and 
he improvement of the standard of living in the partici- 
pating countries.” In addition, the Community must 
tablish conditions which will assure 


the most rational distribution of production at the highest 
possible level of productivity, while safeguarding the con- 
tinuity of employment and avoiding the creation of funda- 
mental and persistent disturbances in the economies of the 
member States. 


Thus, the High Authority as well as having the essentially 
regulatory functions of ensuring that the single market 
stays a single market and becomes progressively more com- 
petitive, has a positive mandate to increase productivity 
and improve the standard of living. 


The objective of increasing productivity is at the heart 
of the High Authority’s investment plans. In April, 1954, 
negotiations for a long term, low interest bearing loan of 
$100 million were concluded with the US Administration. 
M. Monnet has made it clear that the principal economic 
reason for the loan is the urgent need to bring down those 
costs which contribute much to the relatively high steel 
price, and he has stressed the need for capital on reasonable 
terms to modernise the coal mines. 


Encouraging Investors 


Two weeks ago, the High Authority released a summary 
of the principles that would govern its actions in the field 
of investment and invited applications for credit. A quarter 
of the loan has been earmarked for miners’ housing, the 
other three-quarters for re-equipping coal mines, for iron 
ore mines, for colliery power stations and for coking plants. 
In granting credits the High Authority will give considera- 
tion only to projects which will yield results within three 
years. In no case will the High Authority put up the total 
amount of the credit required. On the contrary, it intends 
that its existing, and future, financial resources should be 
used in such a way as to have the maximum possible 
impact on the European capital market. By putting up only 
a share of the total funds required for any project and 
by relying on normal financial sources for the rest, the 
High Authority hopes not only to make the loan go further 
by encouraging reluctant investors, but to bring forth 
money at low rates of interest since its own will be loaned 
at about 4 per cent, a low rate for Western Europe. 


The history of the loan negotiations and the statements 
made by the High Authority on how it hopes to use the 
loan illustrate the capacity of the new institution for coup- 
ling a thard-headed businesslike approach with an acute 
awareness of broader issues and the ability to derive maxi- 
mum political advantage from its actions. M. Monnet’s 


interest in obtaining an American loan as his first important 
financial venture clearly had strong political overtones. 
Such a loan would be much more than funds for modern- 
ising coal mines; it would be a clear vote of confidence 
by the American Government in the Community. 





Soviet Attacks on Religion 


A® anti-religious drive has just been launched in the 
Soviet Union. The fighting atheists—heirs of the 
once powerful “Godless”—have now been recalled from 
the reserves and are being pushed into action. The call-up 
was prepared by a press campaign describing the hold 
religious “superstition” still has on the Soviet country- 
side and even on Communist party members. In the last 
few weeks there have been many references in the press 
to young Komsomols preferring the pomp of a Church 
wedding to the drabness of the registry office ; to high party 
officials allowing their children to be christened ; to farmers 
and workers leaving work to attend religious ceremonies. 

The party is now mobilising for the “ counter-attack.” 
The signal was given by Pravda earlier this month in a 
leading article entitled: “ Let Us Spread Scientific-Atheist 
Propaganda.” The appeal was duly echoed throughout the 
Soviet press, but the struggle is apparently to be waged, 
at least for the time being, on the theoretical and propa- 
gandist plane. Indeed, Pravda skilfully, and somewhat 
paradoxically, argues that Article 124 of the Soviet 
Constitution, allowing both religious freedom and the 
freedom of anti-religious propaganda, is too often inter- 
preted unilaterally; that the second right is simply 
neglected. Trade unions, schools and colleges, journals and 
publishing houses are taken to task for not doing their 
anti-religious duty or for carrying it out in a superficial and 
unattractive fashion. The order now is for more and better 
pamphlets and propaganda. 

According to Marx’s famous saying “religion is the 
opium for the people,” but in Russia “ religious supersti- 
tions” are now held responsible for a more concrete form 
of intoxication, namely drunkenness. Many collective 
farms apparently have saints as their patrons, and on their 
saint’s days in the calendar they indulge in drunken orgies. 
At this very moment, when the harvest must be gathered in, 
it is argued that precious labour is lost in this way. The 
rulers must resent even more the fact that many workers, 
too, observe holy days and absence from work on such 
occasions is often tolerated by the factory authorities. 


What Weapons Will Be Used? 


But economic considerations, though they play a role, 
are not the only reason for the present campaign. The new 
regime honestly admits that after 37 years of Soviet rule 
the thirst for religion has not been eliminated in the Russian 
countryside, nor even in the towns. Stalin’s successors 
deplore and possibly fear these “remnants of the past,” 
these “survivals of an outworn mentality.” But will they 
now be combated merely with the weapons of materialist 
propaganda ? In the early days of the revolution, too, the 
Society of Godless started with a theoretical offensive, with 
scientific propaganda and elaborate open debates between 
party pundits and church dignitaries. Soon after, however, 
the Church was attacked as a class enemy, many priests were 
eliminated and most churches closed. 

Indeed, a truce between the State and the Orthodox 
Church was only patched up in the late thirties. Stalin, 
embarking on a more national line, concluded that a friendly 
Church under proper control was a better proposition than 
a hounded clergy driven underground. The cease-fire was 
actually clinched in 1941 when the “Godless” were dis- 
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banded and their organ closed down. Stalin derived con- 
siderable benefits from this alliance. The backing of the 
Church was useful for patriotic propaganda during the war, 
and since then the Orthodox clergy has stuck to its part of 
the bargain. Patriarch Alexei of Moscow supported the 
Soviet case on political issues such as Korea. Finally, the 
relatively mild treatment of the Orthodox Church and 
religious toleration in general enabled Russia to gain much 
goodwill among western Christians and Moslems. 

Do Stalin’s successors consider that all this is not worth 
amass ? They may not want to break the truce, but they 
seem genuinely worried about the spread of religious feeling 
in the country. Their present moves must be viewed as 
part of a general campaign to strengthen the Communist 
“outlook” of the population. This is probably for them 
an essential precondition if the Stalinist straitjacket is to 
be loosened. Whether in the process they lose all the 
advantages of the understanding between Church and State 
will largely depend on the manner in which the new drive 
is carried out. Will it really be limited to pamphlets, 
lectures and other forms of propaganda ? 


Japan and the Bomb 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


N the ninth anniversary last week of the atomic 
bombing of Hiroshima, the Japanese fishermen 
injured after the Bikini explosion last March were allowed 
to receive the Press for the first time. Chushi Yamamoto, 
whose condition is still serious, summed up popular 
Japanese sentiment with the acid remark: “I trust there 
are people in the United States, too, who are grieving about 
our fate, but I regret that we have not yet heard their 
voice.” The startled sensitivity of the Japanese over the 
hydrogen bomb in general and the Bikini tests in par- 
ticular does indeed remain as sharp and prickly as ever. 
The national mood is one of vague and confused resent- 
ment, of angry self-pity, which is neither logical nor 
reasonable ; it can best be likened to the muddled alarm 
of a troubled sleeper, awakened by a pistol-shot some- 
where down the street. The discovery that the pistol 
was fired, perhaps a little carelessly, by a watchman 
who is technically guarding the sleeper’s house has not 
allayed irrational resentment. Indeed, in the light of day, 
one suspects that the annoyed sleeper is, unconsciously 
maybe, gratified to have an excuse for reproaching and even 
criticising a watchman whose heavily benevolent protection, 
while a temporarily necessary evil, has become irksome. 
The public reaction was immediate and widespread, with 
undertones of hysteria that were certainly not soothed by” 
official pronouncements. Advertisements for “ radioactive- 
proof ” raincoats, umbrellas and soap, reports that the gentle 
rain from heaven was radioactive, warnings that parched 
mountain-climbers should not eat radioactive snow, and 
rumours that migratory swallows from the south were 
registering high geiger counts all combined to foster a feeling 
of panic, which recently led the public health authorities 
to issue assurances that it will be safe to swim at Japanese 
beaches this summer. This feeling has, as a matter of course, 
inflamed, and appeared to justify, anti-Americanism. 
The official reaction is even more significant. There has 
been a strong, resolute and popular declaration of Japanese 
independence, which should not be treated lightly in the 
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West. American experts were not allowed to help treat the 
unlucky fishermen from the Lucky Dragon who were con- 
taminated by the radioactive dust from the Bikini explosion 
A special shipload of Japanese scientists was despatched to 
examine the Bikini area, presumably to make sure that an 
atomic explosion had in fact taken place. The argument 
over damages for injury to the fishermen and for loss of 
condemned fish is certain to be prolonged and acrimonious, 
regardless of the fact that simultaneously the Japanese are 
pleading strenuously for additional dollar help. 

Above all, the hydrogen bomb has had the tremendous 
effect of giving all shades of Japanese political and social 
opinion a sudden unique opportunity to unite on a Japanese 
attitude towards a foreign power. The conservatives can 
reproach the United States, the Communists can fulminate 
against the United States—for once, Japanese all. This is 
the real lesson and enduring warning of the uproar. 

It must be admitted that American handling of the unfor- 
tunate emergency left much to be desired. The Ambassador, 
Mr Allison not only said nothing, but gave the unfortunate 
impression that he did not know what to say—or perhaps 
what Washington would allow or like him to say. Then, 
when the foremost American atomic authority arrived post- 
haste, in circumstances of such secrecy that all the wild 
rumours were redoubled, he was foolishly allowed to roam, 
with mild scientific curiosity, around Tokyo’s Tsukiji fish- 
markets in the care only of a third secretary, and was there 
actually photographed taking a geiger count of a tuna 
carcase intended for the American market. Hence arose the 
monstrous theory—endorsed regrettably by the usually 
intelligent newspaper Asahi—that his visit was designed 
solely to ensure that fish caught in doubtful waters and 
intended for export to the United States were safe. The 
inference, openly published and still widely accepted, was 
that the United States was completely unconcerned with 
possible Japanese contamination. 


Suspect American Intentions 


There is no advantage in deploring, much less chiding, 
this spontaneous Japanese reaction. There is no point in 
arguing that the Japanese completely ignore Soviet posses- 
sion and tests of the hydrogen bomb. (Indeed, no Japanese 
criticism of the Bikini tests or protests against development 
of the hydrogen bomb ever include a reference to the Soviet 
hydrogen bomb.) Atomic warfare, in Japanese popular 
judgment, is essentially a product of the United States. This 
view may be a hangover from Hiroshima and Nagasaki, but 
the detached observer here is forced to conclude that it 
is, fundamentally, a rationalisation and seeming justification 
of a wide and growing fear that, in some sinister fashion, the 
United States is inveigling Japan into a war which would 
otherwise pass it by. 

In simple terms, the situation is that the Japanese feel 
that they are isolated from, but vulnerable to, international 
moves and counter-moves which affect them vitally, but 
which they cannot control, or on which they are not even 
informed—they feel that they are still dependent on one 
side in the world struggle and thereby unwillingly half- 
committed to that side. The fact that most of them would 
probably prefer to be on that side—given a choice—should 
help to explain their universal baffled resentment. Bikini 
has given them an excuse to close ranks, for the first time 
since the war, in confused but instinctive revolt against an 


inarticulate but deeply-felt consciousness of humiliation, 
helplessness and subservience. 
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NOTES FROM CANADA 


( These Notes are contributed by our correspondent 
in Ottawa.) 


Canada on the Truce Commission 


-~ ANADA had grave misgivings about accepting a place on 
i; the truce commissions for Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
dia, and the Government was rather careful to see that 
ey were well known. There was never any real chance 
at Canada would risk upsetting the Geneva truce arrange- 
ents by refusing, but it seemed prudent to make sure that 
eryone (and particularly the Canadian voters) understood 

m the beginning that this was no picnic. 

It is, in fact, one of the most difficult responsibilities that 
Canada has undertaken since the war. The usual patriotic 

mides about “enhanced international status” seem less 
adequate than ever to cover the discharge of a responsibility 

hich has no possible chance of bringing tangible reward 
id all-too-great a chance of bringing loud reproach. It is 

» consolation to be the most acceptable of the western 

wers in the eyes of the Communist bloc; and the 

ivate assurances of the United States Government that it 
velcomes Canada’s participation do not remove the fear that 
before the whole business is over a good deal of mud will 
have been slung from south of the border — though not, 
perhaps, from the Administration itself. The truce commis- 
ions cannot work at all unless the Canadians can agree 
either with the Indians or with the Poles or, sometimes, it 
is hoped, with both. To agree with the Communist Poles 
about anything at all is liable to be an offence in the eyes of 
ome American critics; and some Canadians have been 
wondering whether it will be considered any less an offence 
to agree with the Indians. 

The most solid ground for hoping that the truce com- 
missions may get through their work quietly—and this is 
the most anyone expects—is that it may suit the Com- 
munists to make the truce arrangements work. Ho Chi-minh 
and his Chinese backers may well calculate, it is thought, 
that in Vietnam they have a good chance, as they never 
had in Korea, of getting all they want by free elections. If 
so, a demonstration to the world that supervised and impec- 
cable elections upheld their claims could be presented both 
as a sign of Asiatic solidarity through Communism, and also 
as a proof in both east and west that it is perfectly possible 
to deal with the Communists provided those difficult 
Americans are kept out of it. 


* * * 


Mr St. Laurent Sails on 


HE Liberal Government of Canada is now in its nine- 
Z teenth consecutive year of office, and the divided 
opposition forces appear as impotent as ever. One of the 
secrets of this longevity, though possibly only a minor one, 
is the ability to reverse the old saw: “Plus ¢a reste la 
méme chose, plus ¢a change.” After this summer’s changes 
the Liberal Cabinet of twenty contains only six ministers 
who served in the last of Mr Mackenzie King’s cabinets 
only five years ago. Mr King, who held office with only one 
short interruption from 1921 to 1930 and again from 1935 
till his retirement in 1949, had the reputation of keeping 
his cabinet ministers “ on the hop,” changing them round 
even just for the sake of change. His successor, Mr St. 
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Laurent, has none of this propensity. His inclination seems 
to be to leave his ministers alone. 

This summer’s triple resignation was not fomented by 
the Prime Minister. The three ministers concerned, who 
had all been known at one time as the “coming men” of 
the Cabinet, had each his own reasons for going, none of 
them stemming from disapproval of party policy or of Mr 
St. Laurent personally. Mr St. Laurent quietly plugged the 
gaps, promoted two of the new coming men, brought in 
two new members from Quebec (one English- and one 
French-speaking), and sailed serenely on. Most significant 
of the promotions is that of Mr Walter Harris, a Baptist 
lawyer from rural Ontario, to be Finance Minister. This 
immediately seems to put Mr Harris well in the running for 
the succession to Mr St. Laurent (who is 72). Long a 
politicians’ favourite he now has a chance to capture public 
support, which he has so far missed by keeping out of the 
limelight. 

* * * 


Unem ploy ment Danger Signals 


NE of the controversial questions the new Finance 
Minister will have to deal with is tarjff policy. In 
the time of his predecessor, Mr D. C. Abbott, which 
covered all the postwar years, Canada was both busy 
preaching reduction of tariffs to other countries and practis- 
ing what it preached. But it was a favourable time for low 
tariffs ; Canadian industry was fully employed, with few 
exceptions, and was meeting the demands of a sellers’ 
market in competition with foreign exporters. 

Mr Harris on the other hand will have to face much more 
pressing demands for higher tariffs than ever confronted 
Mr Abbott. Employment has recovered satisfactorily and 
unemployment has declined as Canada moved into a belated 
summer ; good markets for lumber, specially on the West 
Coast, have helped, but construction has helped most of all. 
The new system of insured mortgage lending by the banks 
has been a success and house-building is booming. In addi- 
tion much commercial and institutional building, some of it 
deliberately delayed in the inflationary years, is now beiug 
undertaken. 

But employment remains soft in a number of the 
secondary industries. The motor-car factories have choked 
the distribution lines in a competitive bid to sell ail the 
cars possible ; and now they are having to lay off men. The 
manufacturers of household appliances, with the single 
exception of television sets, are slack and are grumbling 
about import competition. The primary textile mills are 
the most depressed of all. 

In the summer the spurt in outdoor activity keeps the 
unemployment total well within manageable bounds. Mr 
C. D. Howe, the Minister of <ITrade and Commerce, told 
an American interviewer that 200,000 unemployed out of a 
labour force of more than five million was getting down to’ 
the “ hard core of unemployment.” The summer figure is 
below that, but it is sure to rise again in the autumn and 
winter. The Government has taken the possibility of unem- 
ployment next winter seriously enough to make some limited 
reductions in-its immigration programme. By taking some 
occupations off the list of acceptable immigrants, and by 
advancing the cut-off date by one month to the end of 
September, it will probably keep this year’s total below 
the 168,000 of last year. But the reductions will still be 
minor ; the best estimate now is that this year’s admissions 
will come to 155,000 or more. 
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The Farmer and the Wheat Board 


1R NoRMAN VERNON, of Allied Bakeries, Ltd., has been 
S telling Canadians at every stop during a short Canadian 
tour that the price of wheat must come down. He took the 
opportunity to add a word of advice about the marketing of 
wheat. In Canada’s own interest, he said, it might be a 
good plan to abandon the Canadian Wheat Board and return 
to a free market. There are Cariadians who agree with him, 
but there could hardly be a worse time to plead the case 
against government marketing. Western farmers are quick 
to point out that on a free market Sir Norman and other 
grain buyers would have a much better chance of getting 
the price of wheat down to the level they think it should 
be at. As it is, Mr C. D. Howe (to whom the Wheat Board 
reports) has a larger say in the matter; and he gave Sir 
Norman no encouragement to suppose that the price would 
be reduced further. 

The Wheat Board has fixed the initial price of wheat in 
the new crop year at $1.40 per bushel, on the basis of No. 1 
Northern at Fort William. This is the price the farmer gets 
as soon as he can deliver the wheat to his local elevator. It 
is the same initial price as in the last two years. But if the 
Wheat Board* realises a higher price, it distributes the 
remaining proceeds to the farmers later in the season. The 
farmers have therefore become accustomed to substantial 
additional payments. This year the Wheat Board will have 
more to distribute provided the price stays near the present 
level of $1.70. But if it drops to the International Wheat 
Agreement minimum of $1.55 the margin left will be pretty 
slim. Many people had expected a lower initial price this 
year. But itis supposed that the maintenance of the $1.40 
was intended both to discourage speculation on price reduc- 
tions and to represent a fair gamble on the maintenance of 
a price at least equal to the WA minimum. 


+ * * 
Talking with the Americans About the Seaway 


nN August 12th three Canadian ministers met American 
O representatives to discuss American participation in 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. Two days earlier the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Commission and the Power Authority of 
New York State had ceremoniously launched the work on 
the power dams which will eventually give them both more 
than a million horsepower of electric energy. The start 
of the power project fulfils Canada’s first condition for dis- 
cussing American participation in the Seaway. The object 
of the negotiations is to find a basis for co-operation in 
carrying out the project. They seem to face two major 
difficulties besides a host of smaller ones. The big obstacles 
are the American desire for an assurance which Canada 
refuses to give, and Canadian desire for assurances which 
the Americans may be equally unable to give. 

The United States would like to be assured that once the 
canals on the American side of the International Rapids are 
built, Canada will not duplicate their facilities by building 
a second deep canal on the Canadian side of the river. 
But Canada is much more likely to tell the American repre- 
sentatives that immediate preparations will be made for 
an eventual deep canal on the Canadian side. Deep 
dredging will be done above the power dams while it can 
still be done economically “in the dry” before the lands 
are flooded. A 27-foot lock will probably be put into the 
main power dam on the Canadian side, so that it will be 
ready to link up with an enlargement of the present 14-foot 
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canal below the dams. The Canadian authorities feel con 
vinced that sooner or later enough traffic will develop ; 
support two canals, and they intend that when that tim 
comes the second canal shall be all-Canadian. : 

The assurances which Canada would like from the Unite: 
States relate to the conditions on which Canadian ships ma 
have right of passage through the American canal. Equali 
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of treatment with American vessels is assured already. The 
problem is that the McCarran Act and other American 
legislative enactments may require interference with ships 
and persons in transit which Americans may be willing 
to impose on themselves, but Canadians are not anxious to 
accept from them or anybody else. In its most extreme 
form the Canadian request may be presented as a desire 
to be given Canadian treatment, rather than American 
treatment, on an American canal. But the grounds on which 
Canadians want assurances are easily understandable in the 
light of some of the immigration and so-called “ security ” 
processes which the United States has been enforcing. 


poe 


* * * 
Canada’s Shakespearean Festival 


OR the second year running the little town of Stratford, 
Ontario, has been filled all summer with drama-lovers 
from all over North America. The Shakespearean Festival 
Foundation of Canada has been filling its 2,000-seat tent 
theatre since the beginning of July with The Taming of 
the Shrew, Measure for Measure and Oedipus Rex, none 
of them obvious box-office attractions even for Shakespeare 
lovers. How many people knew before they reached Strat- 
ford that Shakespeare was not responsible for Oedipus Rex 
has not been statistically determined. 

The Stratford Festival has been most successful, perhaps 
largely because of its courageous unusualness, in attracting 
serious drama-lovers from great distances. It must also 
have drawn in large numbers of the curious who ‘would 
never have dreamt of paying to see Shakespeare but for the 
acclaim given so widely to this risky venture. That both 
kinds of people have continued to flock to Stratford through 
a second season must be largely due-to the brilliance of 
Tyrone Guthrie, who was responsible for the direction both 
years. He has given the cognoscenti productions (and, inci- 
dentally, plays) quite out of the ordinary run ; and he must 
have been gratified at the result of his original suggestion 
that the stage should be built on Elizabethan lines. He has 
also given the unsophisticated part of his audience, who are 
mostly unused to living theatre of any kind, presentations 
sufficiently gripping to hold their loyalty against such 
counter-attractions as Bob Hope and Marilyn Monroe. 
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A letter from Brazil” 


. E were travelling up the river 

Jequitinhonha, in the State of 
Bahia, by canoe, to reach a famous 
garimpo (a camp of diamond panners), 
when the strap of my Rolex broke, and 
the watch disappeared into the flood. 
Search proved useless and I was obliged 
to continue, with a heavy heart. Two 
months later, I stopped for the night 
several miles below the point where I had 
lost my Rolex. That night, sitting round 
the fire, we began talking. Asked how 
things were going, an old garimpero said, 
‘Very badly, sir. Pedro dos Santos 
thought he’d found a large piece yester- 
day, but it was only a watch.’ 

“My heart stopped. I asked to see the 
find. Scornfully my dear Rolex was 
hurled at me across the fire. Pedro con- 
sented to sell it willingly, thinking that a 
watch that had been in the water was 
worth nothing, and with a broad grin at 
the idiocy of this foreigner he pocketed 
five ‘milreis.” The laugh was on the other 
side of his face when a few minutes later 
I put it back on my wrist and set it 
going!” 

This is an extract from a letter written 
to Rolex by a customer, Mr. Victor L. 
Bondi, now of Geneva. We think it 
speaks for itself. There are few hardships 
a Rolex watch cannot undergo; that 
delicate mechanism is so well made, so 
well protected by the Oyster case. This, 
anyway, is the true story of what 
happened to one Rolex Oyster. 

You may say that your watch is never 
likely to be subjected to such rugged 
tests. All watches are subjected to tests; 
the hazards of day-to-day wear are 
slighter, but more insidious. But a watch 
such as this can always function per- 
fectly, untouched by dust or dirt, water 
or perspiration. Isn’t perfection what 
you ask for in a watch? Don’t forget that 
the more junior member of the Rolex 
family, the Tudor, is also protected by 
the Oyster case. 





* Mr. Bondi’s original letter can be inspected at the 
offices of the Rolex Watch Company, 18 rue du 
Marché, Geneva, Switzerland 
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As from now, all Rolex Oyster 
Perpetuals are graced by the new, 
slimmer Oyster case, guaranteed to 
withstand temperatures from 10° F 
to 180° F and to resist pressure to 
a depth of 150 feet under water. 


self-winding 


Delicacy and strength are combined to per- 
fection in the Rolex Oyster. Delicacy of move- 
ment, so that its accuracy is unquestioned; 
strength of construction, so that no dust or 
damp or water can penetrate the waterproof 
Oyster case and harm the movement. 

The Rolex Red Seal is a further proof of per- 
fection—it is a sign that the Swiss Government 
havetested the chronometerand awarded it one 
of their coveted Official Timing Certificates. 
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**,..we were travelling up the 
river Jequitinhonha in the 
state of Bahia, by canoe, to 
reach a famous garimpo...” 


The smooth-running, silent, 


“rotor” 8 


Rolex Oyster Perpetuals 
wound automatically. 


THE ANATOMY OF TIME. A fascinating, 
illustrated book, recording man’s deep preoccupa- 
tion with time measurement, from the earliest 
recorded device to the split-second accuracy of the 
modern watch. For your free copy write to the 
Rolex Watch Co. Ltd. on personal or business 


ROLEX 


A landmark in the history of 
Time measurement 


The Rolex Watch Company Ltd. (H. Wilsdorf, Governing Director), Geneva, Switzerland and 1 Green Street, 
Mayfair, London, W.1, and The American Rolex Watch Corporation, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Where do we 


If you have a manufacturing 
problem to which plastics might 
provide a solution, the answer is? 
+ Go to the Product and Mould Design Service 
of the B.1.P. Group.” 

Here you will find people who know about 
moulding powders, about the making of 


moulding tools and presses and about the 
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go from here? 


moulding of all kinds of product- 
in all kinds of plastics. For the 
B.1.P. Group has practical ex- 
perience in all branches of the industry. 

Our Product and Mould Design Departmen! 
exists to provide a specialist advisory service 
to industry and to the plastics moulding trade. 


Its services are available without obligation 





The most comprehensive service in plasties 


BEETLE UREA AND MELAMINE MOULDING POWDERS 


* BEETLE POLYESTER RESINS * 


BEETLE RESINS FOR 


THE PAPER, PAINT, TEXTILE, WOODWORKING AND FOUNDRY INDUSTRIES * MOULDING TOOLS AND PRESSES 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED : 


"> 


1 ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





Specialised Ships 


\ HEN the Queen launches the Shaw Savill liner 
Southern Cross on Tuesday, she will be sending 
down the slipways one of the most unusual vessels 
ver built by a British shipyard. A passenger liner is 
by definition a fairly specialised ship, designed to carry 
people and goods over given sea routes; but this 
specialisation has never been carried so far in a long- 
listance passenger liner as in the Southern Cross. This 
rbine steamship, of some 20,000 tons gross, unlike 

r predecessors, will carry no cargo of any description, 

part from passengers’ baggage. Her machinery will be 
ituated aft, instead of amidships, leaving the whole 
of the best part of the ship entirely for use by passengers. 
No time will be occupied in port by loading or dis- 
charging cargo, and her speed will be sufficient to 
ensure four round voyages to Australia and New 
Zealand every year. This is undoubtedly a bold 
experiment, since passenger liners in this sort of trade 
have always relied a good deal on cargo for their 
revenue ; but it may prove to be a useful reply to the 
challenge from the air on the long-distance routes, 
particularly if the maximum advantage of her special 
design can be taken by off-season cruising. 

The Southern Cross may perhaps be taken as 
symbolising a significant feature of postwar shipbuild- 
ing ; in contrast to the large blocks of standardised 
tonnage that had to 
be built in wartime, 
shipowners have 
been concentrating 
their orders for 
freight as well as 
passenger ships -®t9 
upon vessels of a 3S 
more specialised | 
nature. The shift 






SOUTHERN CROSS Liner, app. 20,000 tons gross 


of emphasis has been particularly notable in the 
cargo field. Such ships have been designed either 
for the carriage of a single type of cargo—of which 
the obvious example is the huge proportion of tankers 
on the order books—or to the requirements of a 
particular trade route or selection of terminal ports. 
Some of these tankers and specialised freighters have 
moreover been designed to operate between fixed 
terminals—bringing some of the principles of liner 
operation into these specialised fields of cargo. In all 
but a few isolated instances, the primary motive of this 
specialisation has been economy. With the oil com- 
panies building large fleets of tankers, the steel interests 
arranging for fleets of specialised ore-carriers, and even 
the nationalised coal and electricity industries in this 
country building their own coastal colliers, the question 
arises whether there will be much room left for the 
ordinary general-purpose tramp ship, whose mainstay 
is the carriage of bulk cargoes. 

The tramp ship is essentially the unspecialised ship, 
deliberately designed to enable it to engage in as many 
remunerative trades as possible, to carry as wide a 
range of cargoes as possible between as wide a range 
of ports as possible. Tankers, which now form such a 
large proportion of the world merchant fleet, form the 
outstanding contrast to this—ships specially designed 
for the carriage of 
liquid cargo, mainly 
crude oil and 
petroleum products. 
The nature of this 
cargo requires an 
ee entirely different 


~ struction from the 


dry - cargo 


vessel 
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and entirely different provisions for cargo-handling. 
So much is plain; and tankers have become so 
common as to be scarcely regarded as specialised 
ships any more. But there are degrees of specialisa- 
tion; and the specialised ships themselves are 
breeding even more specialised types. Tankers are 
being built today expressly designed for the purpose 
of carrying specific products, such as lubricating oil, 
bitumen or asphalt, liquid gas and even wine. These 
cargoes require special equipment for their handling, 


and the tankers are specialised to this extent 5 except 


in the case of liquid gas tankers, they can, however, 


TANKER, 31,000 tons d.w. 
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usually also be used for normal purposes. Liquid gas 
carriers, however, are specialised to the ultimate degree, 
since their tanks are pressure vessels ; but they are 
proving more economical than land transport for moving 
liquid gas from Northern Europe to Italy, for example. 

The movement of oil, like that of wine and water, is 
nearly always a one-way traffic—from source to con- 
sumer. Tankers, therefore, usually spend half their 
time in ballast, merely carrying quantities of sea water 
across the ocean, which is an uneconomical operation 
except so far as it improves stability and ensures a 
more efficient use of fuel. Theoretically, there is scope 
here for the naval architect who can design a ship which 
can carry a full cargo of oil homewards and an economic 
payload of other goods outwards ; but in practice the 
oil exporting centres do not normally import vast 
quantities of bulk goods. An exception to the rule is 
Sweden, which can export large quantities of iron ore 
to regions adjacent to its sources of oil imports. To 
take advantage of this situation, the Swedes have devised 
combined oil and ore carriers, large vessels that can 
carry oil imports and ore exports. This combination 
is fortunate in two ways, not only because the trade 
exists, but also because the characteristics and handling 
requirements of oil and ore are compatible. Little or 
no cargo handling gear need be carried for ore, which 
is loaded and discharged by shore appliances ; and as 
far as deadweight capacity is concerned, a little bit of 
ore goes a long way. 

To make the maximum economic use of a ship it is 
necessary that the time spent in port loading and dis- 
charging cargo should be cut to the least possible. In 
this respect oil tankers have a great advantage ; their 
cargoes can be readily discharged by means of their 
own powerful pumping installation with the minimum 
of shore handling gear, and modern tankers can dis- 
charge their cargoes at rates up to 3,000 tons an hour. 
With heavy and bulky cargoes such as iron ore and 
coal, rapid discharge can be achieved only with the 
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aid of costly shore appliances. Quicker turnround, 
however, can be achieved if the specialised freighters, 
for example, are designed to suit the shore plant, with 
wide hatches, unobstructed decks and self-trimming 
holds. Since the war the great increase in ore imports 
has multiplied the number of specialised ore carriers, 
which have been designed to obtain the maximum 
utilisation from the facilities available at both loading 
and discharging ports. 

The tendency to build specialised ships for the 
carriage of specific commodities has been accompanied 
by a tendency to build larger units at the same time. A 

few tankers of over 45,000 tons dead- 
weight are already in service, with 
several others under construction ; bur 
even this hitherto unprecedented carry- 
; ing capacity has been exceeded by 


<uonganet the Ore Chief, a vessel of some 66,000 


tons dw capacity recently built in Japan 
for an American company. Details of 
this ship are a closely guarded secret, but it is apparent 
that her range of ports must be extremely limited. Mos 
of the ore carriers being built for British owners are 
much smaller vessels, of less than 10,000 tons dw, their 
size being restricted by terminal port limitations. There 
are a few ore carriers of up to 32,000 tons dw under 
construction in this country for American owners, 
however, and the completion of these large vessels will 
relieve the aluminium and steel companies concerned 
from the necessity of having to charter several general- 
purpose tramp ships. 


Ore carrier, 9,000 tons d.w. 





In view of the increasing tendency to build 
specialised ships for bulk cargoes—and cement and 
sugar in bulk are now being added to the list—coupled 
with the trend towards larger units, the future for the 
general-purpose dry-cargo tramp may appear rather 
dim at first sight. But there are compensating factors 
to be considered. In the first place the specialised ship 
is inflexible. Being designed to handle a_ particular 
cargo with the maximum efficiency, or to obtain 
maximum utilisation between limited terminal ports, 
sacrifices most of its flexibility in operation. If the trade 
falls away the ship becomes surplus to requirements 
and will not find it easy to obtain economical employ- 
ment, either with another kind of cargo or between 
different ports. In any event the very large ship 1s 
limited in its field of operation to a restricted range of 
ports, not only for trading but even for maintenance 
and repair purposes. 

The highly specialised inflexible ship, therefore, 
depends on assured employment, and it would be unwise 
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for any major shipper, such as an oil or steel company, 
‘o build many more of them than would be necessary 
cover its minimum expected requirements. There is 
a true economic advantage in having specialised ships 
designed either for the commodity or for the trade, 
provided maximum utilisation is assured. For marginal 
quirements, however, the major shipper must always 
ly on chartered ships. 
lhis does not mean that the general-purpose tramp 
nip will not develop in design. What it does mean is 
t tramp owners will always have the opportunity of 
pplying marginal demands, even in trades for which 
ecialised ships exist ; and the tendency now, indeed, 
for some tramp owners to provide highly specialised 
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ships, such as tankers and ore carriers, particularly with 
a view to long-term employment on a charter basis. 
Apart from these two types, the general-purpose tramp 
itself is becoming more flexible, in the sense that it is 
being equipped with a reserve of speed, with heavy-lift 
derricks, and with more flexible cargo-carrying arrange- 
ments wherever possible, to increase the chances of 
employment in a wider variety of trades. At the same 
time a strict watch must be kept on economy in opera- 
tion, for there is always fierce international competition 
in normal times for marginal employment. Despite the 
increase in specialised ships, a continued expansion in 
the volume of international seaborne trade should 
ensure the tramp ship a working chance of prosperity. 


Business Notes 





Eternity 3;’s 


HREE stars have shone brightly in the market firmament 
T this week: “eternity three and a halves” (as the 
market now calls the longest dated of all the redeemable gilt- 
edged stocks—the Funding 3} per cent stock 1999-2004) 
gold shares, and Anglo-Iranian. The rise in Funding 3} per 
cent marks the continuation—could it be the climax ? 
—of the move by investors into longer-dated stocks. They 
have done so with growing confidence as day after day and 
week after week the market has risen, as the funds available 
for investment appeared inexhaustible and as Government 
policy in replacing each short-dated maturity with a some- 
what longer date gave them a general signal to pluck up 
courage. 

It happens that the Government broker now seems to have 
nothing left for sale to the market among the long dated 
issues save that Funding 3} per cent stock and for the very 
reason that it is “on tap” it has been a little cheaper than 
its near rivals and has been bought. The climax came last 
Friday when the Government broker raised his price by 
« three times in a single day and this week, though the 
gilt-edged market as a whole has been merely marking time, 
that stock has advanced further. At 97% it has gained ;', 
in a week. It is a fair assumption that it has risen not 
because the authorities were forcing the pace but because 
substantial blocks of stock have been absorbed. 

No sign of a weakening in the general bullishness of 
markets or of the abounding confidence of investors is yet 
visible notwithstanding the modest easing of the gilt-edged 
market early this week. Nor has the industrial section yet 
weakened. The account drew to its close with a record 
volume of business. Monday’s total of bargains marked— 
16,702—was the highest for any August day since bargains 


were first counted in 1942. It was roughly double the num- 
ber running in August of last year. The Financial Times 
industrial index has been breaking new records too. At 
164.4 on Wednesday it touched a new peak and gained 1.9 
on the week. With the start of dealings for the new account 
on Wednesday markets began with another wave of strength. 
All the old speculative favourites were being bought. Great 
Universal Stores among others touched a new record. 


Mere Mortals Wonder 


ET there have also been signs that should make 
¥ the cautious investor pause. As is natural in all 
times of good markets companies wishing to raise 
money and the issuing houses and brokers who advise 
them are pressing forward with their plans. They are 
coming in unusual numbers, for August is not normally an 
active month for issues. The strength of the market 
permits it and few City experts trust the market beyond 
the end of the year. Among the issue plans now going 
forward are one of £33 million § per cent convertible 
debenture stock 1960-69 at 100} also redeemable at {1004 
in East African Power Corporation, carrying the option to 
convert into ordinary shares between 1955 and 1959 at 
prices ranging from 23s. 8d. to 26s. Id.; an issue of 
£2 million 5 per cent debenture stock 1964-79 at par in 
Bentley Engineering; and the £2 million Ind Coope 4 per 
cent Debenture 1964/84 at £98. 

The steadier type of investor may also reach the conclu- 
sion that there is now a ragged and unthinking side to the 
wave of buying that is going on. The brisk rally of the 
gold share market, though still concentrated on the develop- 
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ing mines of the Orange Free State and the far West 
Rand, may also be a warning of a change to come. 
Investors do not rush into gold shares when the 
industrial outlook is improving. Some of the present 


GILT-EDGED AND EQUITY PRICES 





April | May | July Aug. Aug. 
me 2 ae ee, 4, 11, 
1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 


LL 


Gilt-edged : i 
Co sion 2°, 1958/59 a os 100 }} 100 # 100 af 
Sav. Bds. 3% 1955/65... 96 # | 984 99 5 * n° 994° 
Sa 3% 1965/75.. 89} 91s 93%* 954° 5 ** 
Funding 34% 1999/2004| _... 975 97 is 97 § 
Gas 3% 1990/95....... 85 &* 874* 90 4 91 | Y91b 
( 4%, a ae ae 645 67% 683 694 | 69} 
V SE Te dak con's S7¢ | 8Ti* 90% 91¢ | 913 
7 rials 
At unian {1 ll 11g | 124% 13 15} 
A e ] 45/6 48/o | 57/6 60/- | 60/- 
B Mo 5 7/Te 8/1§ 10/14 10/74 12/3 
{ is {1 27/6 29/3 33/6 32/6 31/- 
DD + 19/6 20/6 | 23/- 22/6 22/6 
I Sidd fl 59/6 61/- 81/9 44 /-a 42/9 
Nev 1 76/6 83/- | 84/- 85/6 87 /- 
{ fl 66/6 72/-* | 82/- 79/6 80 /- 
] 55/74 57/6 | 34/6a 355/- | 35/6 
\ ) 74/3 | 79/9 | 175/9* 75/6 75/6 
Gold: 
\ l 36 34/6 35/74 6/3 40 /- 
| 90/- 88/1% 81/3 97 /6 107/6 
Vi i ) 1} 15/- 86/3 1/6 8/14 
Vi ) »/6 50/- 46/- 47/3 0/74 


F n. Times Indices: 


Fixed Interest 112-69 | 114-05 | 116-17 | 116-49 | 116-68 
Ordinary Share 142:60 | 147-40 | 160-80 | 162-50 | 164-40 
Gold Developing 108-72 | 106-56 | 106-15 | 114-15 | 124-74 





* Ex dividend 


buying is believed to be good and some of the reasons for 
it may be well founded, but it is probably also true that 
shrewd operators are cashing their profits on industrials 
and taking up a position in “ Kaffirs” against the time 
when the market goes into reverse gear. 


Values for Anglo-Iranian 


NGLO-IRANIAN have this week changed hands at more 
A than {£16—they reacted a little to £15% on Thursday 
—and Burmah and Shell have been sharing in the excite- 
ment, rising during the week from 80s. to 97s. 6d. and from 
96s. 1o}d. to 103s. 9d. respectively. The market’s measure 
of the draft agreement between the consortium and Iran has 
undoubtedly been favourable, and it has been concentrating, 
quite logically, on Anglo-Iranian’s expectations of earnings 
under the scheme—looking inevitably, but it hopes not 
indefensibly, far ahead. 

The jumping off point is the estimate of revenue that 
the agreement should provide for Iran—{31 million in 
the first full year rising to £67 million for the third. 
These sums consist of payments to the National Iranian 
Oil Company for crude oil, together with Iranian taxes ; 
the latter will rank for double-taxation relief. It is likely 
that satisfactory arrangements have been made with the 
Iranian authorities about the allowances for depreciation 
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on the installations in Iran. Given the 50: §0 principle tha: 
governs the agreement, and the fact that Anglo-Iranian wi| 
have a two-fifths share in the consortium, the inference that 
the market draws is that £25 million may accrue to Ang]lo- 
Iranian from the consortium in the third year, with th- 
prospect of additional profits from marketing. 

How this sum would be further modified by British 
income tax is far from clear ; it would not be “net” in 
the hands of Anglo-Iranian, presumably, unless the corr:- 
sponding Iranian tax (which cannot be identified within the 
joint sum of £67 million) reached the equivalent of th: 
British standard rate. This makes the expected {25 
million rather difficult to relate directly to the £20 milli 
of ordinary stock, or to last year’s net earnings of £22! 
million. But evidently if all goes well, there will be «a 
large addition to effective earnings. 

A doubling of earnings with more than a doubling of 
the dividend may eventually justify the present level of 
Anglo-Iranian, with their exiguous yield of 24 per cent. 
The fulfilment of these conditions lies some years ahead. 
And capital factors are evidently still exerting considerable 
influence on the price—the £25 million of compensation in 
ten instalments and the still undisclosed arrangements 
whereby the other members buy into the consortium, with 
the glittering hopes of over £200 million to be paid over 
the years. And there are some who still think that the {50 
million set aside to special contingencies in 1950 is some- 
how freely distributable, though it has in fact been absorbed 
in the business. These are tempting incalculables. Perhaps 
the market has been wise to loosen rein a little this week, 
for the next move in explanation clearly lies with the 
company. 


Five Dozen Viscounts 


HE sudden decision of Capital Airlines to take up the 
7 option that it held on 37 Viscount airliners more than 
six months earlier than expected, and at the same time to 
take out an option on a further 20, will oblige the manu- 
facturers, Vickers-Armstrongs, to reconsider their carefully- 
laid production plans. Orders of this size are not unusua! 
in the United States, but they are unheard of in Britain 
Although Vickers has signed orders for 143 aircraft, and if 
current negotiations are taken into account the total would 
be nearer 200, its biggest customer to date has been British 
European Airways with 38, ordered over the course of 
several years, followed by Trans-Canadian Airlines wit) 
15 and Air France with 12. A single order for 60 aircraft 
worth $67 million—for there is little doubt that Capita! 
will take up its new option—could tie up Vickers’ produc- 
tion capacity for a matter of years, a consideration tha’ 
Capital has no doubt borne in mind. 

This year, the factory at Hurn will turn out 25 Viscount: 
It has a capacity for 100 a year, two a week, which is as 
high a rate of output for a civil airliner as any compan; 
here or in America has contemplated. Vickers had plannec 
to build up gradually to this rate of production as the orde: 
book required, offering delivery to all comers in a period ot 
18 months to 2 years. By stepping up production now 4s 
rapidly as possible, Vickers expect to deliver all the first 40 
aircraft to Capital by mid-1956, when production should 
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‘each go aircraft during the year and be running to full 


pacity before its end. To give as good delivery to other 
rlines that sign orders in the future, the company may 
ave to put down new Viscount lines elsewhere. This is a 
erious decision to take, for tooling costs several millions of 
unds, and while the Viscount still has no competitor in 
ght the appearance on the market of, say, an American 
irliner re-fitted with British turbo-prop engines, might 
make an appreciable dent in sales. 
One of the most interesting aspects of the sale has been 


the parallel negotiations that have gone on between the 


British Air Registration Board and the American Civil 
\eronautics Administration about the acceptance in America 
the Viscount’s British Certificate of Airworthiness. 
\merican teams have twice come over to examine the air- 
craft and the ARB’s documents on its airworthiness trials. 
There are important differences in the practices of the two 
icensing authorities ; the British ARB bears the heavy 
‘esponsibility of being the first to grant airworthiness certifi- 
ates for gas turbine airliners, the Americans are naturally 
pprehensive about a power plant of which they have no 
experience. It has been necessary to demonstrate, step by 
tep, by such drastic measures as special fire trials with 
Viscount engines, that the ARB requirements are reason- 
ible. Some points still remain to be settled, but there is a 
good chance that final agreement will be reached within a 
week. The CAA has been subject to considerable pressure 
from American interests that are against the sale of British 
aircraft in the United States, but, as Capital has discovered, 
there is an unexpected amount of goodwill in other quarters. 


Importing Coal 


ETWEEN this time last year and the beginning of the 
B coal winter, the coal industry managed to increase dis- 
tributed stocks of coal by about 3 million tons, nearly a 
million of the increase being a mere transfer of coal from 
opencast stocks into consumers’ bunkers and cellars. This 
autumn the industry needs to do more, having so far done 
less. The aim always mentioned in speeches is a level 
of 20 million tons in consumers’ stocks by the end of 
October. Last year, in fact, these stocks reached 183 million 
tons, which it was agreed to consider satisfactory, and they 
did, in fact, prove adequate. This year, coal consumption 
in Britain is running about 33 per cent higher than last 
year ; on the other hand, statistics of coal distribution have 
been revised to leave out about 12 per cent of industrial 
consumption. The industry’s own undistributed stocks at 
collieries and opencast sites are 1,700,000 tons less than 
at this time last year, and can hardly afford much assistance. 
Weather was good at the beginning of last winter, and this 
year it has so far been worse than in 1953. Many such con- 
siderations affect estimates of a “ safe” level of coal stocks 
for this winter ; from outside, it may be guessed that to 
begin the winter with less than 193 million tons in stock 
would be cutting it fine. 

It is clear that the British coal industry cannot produce 
enough to increase these stocks by over four million tons 
by the end of October ; with consumption sharply up, it 
will do well to be able to put as much into stock this 
autumn as it did last year. “ Safety” in stocks, therefore, 
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might mean the import of nearly two million tons of coal 
to augment distributed stocks for the winter, unless exports 
are to be restricted ; which implies that imports will have 
to rise well above the level of some 80,000 tons a week at 
the end of July. This, of course, is far more than a matter 
of balancing supplies of large coals ; fortunately, the surplus 
of coal on the Continent and in the United States may 
keep it a slightly less costly process for the National Coal 
Board than in recent years. In June the landed value of 
imported coals was about £6 §s. a ton, according to the 
Trade and Navigation Accounts in 19§2 it was costing more 
than £8 a ton. The combination of low prices and low 
freight rates has continued to make American coal com- 
petitive with that from the Continent (mainly Belgium), 
though fixtures for September-October delivery from the 
United States have recently been made at rather higher 
rates and any considerable increases in the import pro- 
gramme could push freights up further. 


Walsall Comes to Market 


hs first local authority to borrow by public issue since 
the Public Works Loans Board brought its charge for 
long-term money down to 37 per cent, is another socialist 
borough—Walsall. Walsall came to market this week with 
an issue of {2 million 34 per cent stock 1973/6 at {99. 
From the market point of view it was a bagatelle even 
though it is the biggest loan that this small borough (popu- 
lation 114,900) has in the market. The price and the yield 
of £3 11s. 4d. per cent gross to redemption at the latest 
date were quite keen, but because it was small it went com- 
fortably. Lists closed in five minutes on Wednesday morn- 
ing and dealing started on Thursday at a small premium 
applicants for up to £1,000 receiving full allotment and 
larger applicants about 40 per cent of their requirements. 

But from the point of view of the borough the choice 
between borrowing through the market and borrowing from 
the Public Works Loans Board must have been difficult. 
Had the borough gone to the Treasury it would have had 
to pay 33 per cent plus an application fee of 4s. per £100. 
What it has had to pay through the market is unfortunately 
not certain for prospectuses of the trustee class do not give 
as much information about expenses of issue as do indus- 
trial prospectuses. Underwriting is believed to have been 
one per cent, the invariable rate for trustee issues involving 
new money. The rest—the allotment commission printing 
and advertising, broker’s fee, and bank fee can only be 
surmised. It would be in line with general experience if 
the net sum to be received by the borough was the equiva- 
lent of £97} per cent, implying an average cost to the 
borrower of £3 13s. 8d. per cent if the loan is redeemed 
on the latest date. To that must be added the sum of 2s. 
per annum to compound stamp duties in the future making 
the total cost to the borough of £3 15s. 8d. per cent per 
annum plus the initial stamp duty charge of §s. per cent. 

It does not seem likely that the local authority has gained 
anything in terms of total cost of the debt service by its 
decision to use the market. What it has gained is greater 
latitude in use of the money. Repayments will not be tied 
to particular projects, nor the length of the borrowing to 
that of particular works sanctions. The borough is obliged 


to make annual provision for the repayment of its debt 
as a whole but it is not obliged to make any redemption of 
this loan before the due date. That is an important advan- 
tage which the market still holds in meeting local authority 
needs with minimum immediate burden on the rates. It 
may happen that the rigidities of borrowing from the Public 
Works Loans Board will be lessened within the next few 
weeks as a result of the discussions now about to begin 
between the’ Government and the local authorities. These 
discussions follow upon the Government’s undertaking of 
June 4th to discuss with the local authorities the types 
of project for which a loan might be raised for a 
shorter period than that of the relevant departmental 
sanctions. But it will be surprising if market borrowing 


loses all its advantages. 


IMF and Con vertibility 


‘HERE is more than a hint of impending triumph and 
T justification in the International Monetary Fund’s 
latest annual report on exchange restrictions. The year 
1952 marked the end of the transitional period during which 
members of the IMF were allowed to stray freely from the 
strict code of convertible conduct; since then those 
countries that still retained restrictions on payments for 
current international transactions have been required to 
consult with the Fund as to their further retention. The 
latest report, covering the second year of consultation, 
records that during this period “a considerable number of 
major trading countries regarded as possible both relaxa- 
tion of restrictions and progress towards convertibility ” 
and is prepared to predict that “during the third series 
of consultations further progress in this direction may be 
expected.” As to the relaxations of festrictions during 
the past year, the Report makes the point that during the 
period world economic conditions were generally auspicious, 
that prices of internationally traded commodities fluctuated 
less than at any time since the end of World War II, that 
the gold and dollar reserves of non-dollar countries 
increased in the aggregate by about $2,500 million. Thanks 
to this altered climate of opinion and circumstance certain 
basic restrictions that had been maintained since the war 
were relaxed. The United Kingdom gains special commen- 
dation for the simplification of the regulations involved in 
the wide extension of the sterling transferable account 
system. 

The prospect for further removal of restrictions, the 
report points out, is necessarily influenced by the views 
formulated by the several countries about economic condi- 
tions in the United States. But there is encouragement in 
the fact that the non-dollar world has so far reacted little to 
the reduction in US production and income. And there is 
an unashamedly cheerful conclusion that “ the conditions 
for convertibility and expansion of multilateral trade have 
been more progressively and actively prepared during the 
past year than at any time since the Fund was established.” 
Perhaps the most useful section of the report is its descrip- 
tion, country by country, of the origins, essential features 
and administration of exchange control, with a detailed 
account of recent changes. 
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Hire Purchase Jump 


HE figures of hire purchase transactions, sketchy thoug! 
T they are, do give further evidence that the volume 
of this business was already straining at the leash when 
the Board of Trade regulations were withdrawn. It wa 
only in the middle of July that the regulations ended 
Yet the figures for that month from HP Information 
disclose a sharp advance. These figures give a usefu! 
guide to a comparatively small sector of the field o| 
hire purchase business; they cover motors, motor 
cycles and certain types of machinery, but they exclude 
furniture, pedal-cycles and radio and television sales. Th« 


NUMBER OF HP CONTRACTS 





Ltn 


| 

July, June, July, 
| 1953 1954 1954 
COG ican dkekedcaws New 2,428 | 3,973 | 4,536 
Used 17,387 22,911 25,728 
Commercial Vehicles . New 1,191 1,834 2,032 
Used 2,526 2,696 3,183 

Motor-Cycles and Side- 
Ce ek hivixwaae New 4,223 4,674 5,188 
Used 11,901 12,175 13,550 
TEGO 6 heh cadens New 395 414 442 
Used 414 312 26 
Farm Equipment New 619 553 568 
Used nil 157 193 
Aircraft and Engines. New nil nil nil 
Used 2 nil 2 
Caravans oo cece New 832 920 839 
Used 202 419 643 
Industrial Machinery New 450 400 42) 
Used 123 132 79 





July figure shows a peak number of 55,857 contracts 
entered into during the month compared with the previous 
record of 51,808 in May. The figures summarised in the 
accompanying table point to remarkable rises in the hire 
purchase of motor vehicles, both new and second-hand, 
and a rising tendency in most of the other sectors covered. 
The significant exception is industrial machinery—in which 
a growth of hire purchase trading would surely have been 
generally welcome. 


The Gnat Flies 


HE first flight this week of an uncommonly small fighter, 

the Folland Gnat, opens a fresh phase in the contro- 
versy that has surrounded this aircraft since its early design 
days. It is a high-speed fighter that should, when its 
scheduled engine is delivered next year, be able to reach 
supersonic speeds in level flight. Because it is smaller, 
lighter, and structurally simpler than the massive standard 
jet fighter there is reason to believe that it could be built in 
a simple workshop, in one-fifth the time, and at a cost of 
£25,000 as compared to £70,000 for a machine like the 
Swift or Hunter. It is, therefore, peculiarly suitable for any 
role that demands aircraft in quantity—and ground attack 
duties is, from the British side, the most pressing of these. 
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In Western Europe, a light fighter of this kind is looked 
on as an economic necessity for any form of air defence. 
[he other Nato members cannot afford, as Britain can, to 
equip with an adequate number of aircraft of the Swift and 
Hunter type, not to mention the even more costly super- 
sonic fighters, such as the English Electric P.1 that flew last 
week. The Air Ministry has turned down the Gnat on the 
grounds that it has already ordered as many of the more 
elaborate fighters as its budget will stand even though the 
RAF is noticeably weak in ground attack. Nato head- 
quarters, on the other hand have shown some anxiety to 
see an aircraft of this type developed. So while the aircraft 
continues to be built as a private venture—and this also 
applies to the engine being designed for it by the Bristol 
Aeroplane Company—there have been discussions about 
the provision of the direct financial support witheld by the 
British Ministry of Supply from a dollar fund voted by 
Congress to finance the development of special weapons 
in Europe. Since Folland plans to build and flight test at 
least six aircraft from its own funds, Nato headquarters are 
not now likely to feel under the same obligation to reach a 
quick decision that they would have been if there was any 
danger that the project might be dropped for want of official 
financial support. 


Money for Houses 


NTERIM statements now coming through from a few of 
| the big building societies show that the societies did a 
roaring business in the first half of this year. With interest 
rates falling and making 2} per cent net a more and more 
attractive proposition to investors, they could hardly have 
failed to draw the money in. With houses rattling up and 
the Minister pressing for freer loans and smaller down 
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payments from houseowners, they could hardly have failed 
to lend it out again. 

One of the current announcements comes from the 
Woolwich Equitable Society. On Tuesday it announced 
that its total assets “ now exceed {100 million.” That is 
certainly a sharp advance from the figure of £86 million in 
the September 30th balance sheet and even from the interim 
figure of £89.2 million on December 31st. The society 
deserves congratulations. The Woolwich announcement 
claims that it is “ the third British building society to record 
this achievement.” The Halifax and the Abbey National 
passed the {100 million mark years ago, but the Woolwich 
has just beaten the Co-operative Permanent whose total 
assets were {95.7 million at the end of June, £97.8 million 
at the end of July and may reach £100 million next month. 

The Halifax half-yearly statement at July 31st shows that 
in the half-year the society’s total assets grew by {11.6 
million to £225.9 million. Soon there may be competition 
in the £200 million class, too. No doubt the Halifax society 
like to know how far outside that class the Abbey National 
now is, if indeed it still is outside. Assets last December 
were over £181 million and rising fast. During the six 
months the Halifax advanced on mortgage {22.4 million 
compared with £16.6 million in the first half of the previous 
year. It drew in from investors £26.2 million compared 
with £22.4 million in the first half of the previous year. 


BEA’s Renfrew Thistle 


HE future of the aircraft maintenance base at Renfrew 
presents British European Airways with a prickly 
problem whose barbs are growing sharper with time. In 
its early days shortly after the war, the corporation serviced 
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Sterling Area Trade 


The Board of Trade has almost succeeded in 
reducing the story of how the sterling area survived 
the American recession to the dimensions of a strip 
cartoon. Its latest summary of sterling area trade 
traces the switch from dollar to non-dollar countries 
and the growth of trade within the sterling area 
itself. The fall in the sterling area’s exports to the 
dollar area was less sharp than the fall in its imports 
from that area. The fall in exports to dollar 
countries was more than offset by increased exports 
to the OEEC area, thanks to rising industrial 
activity in Western Europe. Imports from the 
OEEC area rose too, but less sharply than exports. 
There was little change in trade with other non- 
sterling countries. 

The net result was that by the first quarter of 
1954, the sterling area’s visible trade deficit with 
the non-sterling world was no larger than in the 
same period of last year. It was not, however, 
roses, roses all the way. The value of world 
exports in the first quarter was 7 per cent higher 
than in the first quarter of 1953, but exports 
from the sterling area were only slightly higher. 
Britain’s exports kept pace with the world trend, 
but exports from the overseas sterling area lost 
ground, being more affected than other areas by 
the fall in some commodity prices. 
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the aircraft used on its domestic routes at Renfrew and those 
operating to the continent at Croydon, and subsequently at 
Northolt. The weakness of this arrangement became 
apparent when the corporation started to use the same type 
of aircraft on both services. By this time, the base at 
Renfrew was well established, and even when BEA was able 
to move into palatial new maintenance hangars at London 
Airport that could easily accommodate its entire fleet, local 
union pressure in Scotland prevented the Renfrew-based 
aircraft from being moved south. Today, therefore, the 
new Viscounts and Ambassadors are serviced in London, 
and the older Vikings and Dakotas in Scotland. 

Renfrew employs about 800 engineers, and in October, 
when the Vikings are withdrawn from service, the work 
available for them is likely to be reduced by half. The 
only aircraft still based at Renfrew after that will be 46 
Dakotas whose numbers are dwindling as age takes its toll. 
The local unions are aware that the logical course for BEA 
would be to close down the base and move the Dakotas to 
London. The cost to BEA of keeping Renfrew in existence 
after October will be an additional £15,000 a year, a sum 
that it can ill afford ; and the corporation has already offered 
to move down to London as many engineers and their 
families as choose to go, with, presumably, some assurance 
of a place to live in when they arrive. 

There is not much doubt that the closing of Renfrew 
would create hardship, and local opposition has been build- 
ing up to such a point that the corporation recently issued 
a statement making it plain no final decision to close the 
base had been taken. But it also made it clear that BEA 
was not going to move any new aircraft to Renfrew and 
that the retirement of the Dakotas would simply mean that 
it shut down later rather than sooner. The Renfrew dispute, 
in the unions’ view, has now become a matter for the 
Minister ; and the corporation itself has asked for a Minis- 
terial ruling on whether “wider national issues should 
prevail over what would otherwise be a normal commercial 
decision.” If union opposition successfully prevents BEA 
from closing the base, the corporation will have fresh 
reason to complain that its steadily recurring deficit is the 
direct outcome of instructions to undertake uneconomic 
ventures—most of them in the interests of Scotland—and 
some justific‘tion for asking for a special grant to cover 
these expenses. 


Cable Depreciation Policy 


ABLE AND WIRELESS—the nationalised communica- 
. tions company—has increased its dividend. The Gov- 
ernment takes out 4 per cent for the year ended March 31st, 
thus restoring the rate to the level at which it stood before 
the cut to 3 per cent in 1952. Ample profits are there to 
justify the increase, the consolidated net profit having risen 
by £286,632 to £2,064,438, and the dividend cost is modest 
—only £660,000. What is significant in the field of nationa- 
lised industry is the progressive attitude which Cable and 
Wireless pursues on the matter of depreciation. 

Unlike other nationalised concerns this company already 
makes provision for the increased cost of renewals in addi- 
tion to normal depreciation. The sums allocated to this 


purpose are once again increased. Renewals in excess of 
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normal depreciation this year cost £334,942 compared with 
£209,603 and are charged before arriving at the net profit 
They are based on current replacement costs plus a pro- 
vision for deficiency in total reserve. The report contains a 
hint that the company intends to go further along the pro- 
gressive road. In the long run the reserves will go a com 
paratively small way towards financing renewals at the 
current costs of cable. Future revenue will have to finance 
the increased cost to a greater extent than hitherto. Is this 
a forerunner of a change of heart among the nationalised 
industries ? If Cable and Wireless can provide true replace- 
ment instead of conventional depreciation, why not the 
Post Office itself ? 


British Banking Overseas 


PARTNERSHIP arrangement between two of the “ Big 

Five” banks that has endured for nearly forty years 
is to come to an end in a few months time. On January 
1st the National Provincial Bank will withdraw from Lloyds 
and National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd., which it has 
owned jointly with Lloyds since 1917, and its half share 
in the capital of £1,200,000 will be acquired by Lloyds. 
The Foreign Bank will thereafter be operated by Lloyds 
as a wholly-owned subsidiary, and it is officially stated that 
its policy will remain unchanged. No reason has been 
given for this agreement to part—beyond the tantalisingly 
vague statement that both banks felt that there are advan- 
tages to be derived from sole ownership—but the decision 
of the National Provincial Bank to utilise the services of the 
Foreign Bank in the capacity of overseas correspondent is 
evidence that the parting will be a friendly one. Since the 
Foreign Bank is a private company, no details of its profits 
are published, but it is understood that it has been enjoying 
profitable working. It has ten branches, in France, Belgium, 
Switzerland and Monaco. 

As this geographical range indicates, the*change relates 
to only a modest part of the overseas business of the banks 
concerned ; outside the centres in which the Foreign Bank 
operates, this business has naturally always been conducted 
through the correspondent system that provides the channels 
for the bulk of the external transactions of the clearing banks 
and their customers. It is, however, an interesting change, 
because there have always been two schools of thought about 
the merits of direct representation overseas. For many 
years, the agency system was the only system employed by 
the English deposit banks, and the Foreign Bank was in 
fact the first experiment in direct representation. It grew 
from the acquisition by Lloyds Bank, in 1911, of the Paris 
business of Armstrong and Company. Soon afterwards the 
Westminster Bank also ventured into Paris, the National 
Provincial later joined Lloyds, and Barclays set up its own 
organisation in the early twenties (and later went much 
further afield through its Dominion, Colonial and Overseas 
subsidiary). The Midland Bank then became the one major 
exponent of the other school of thought. It has always 
contended that, since the agency system must handle a big 
part of the business in any case, it is unwise to establish 
offices abroad that would compete with the correspondent 
banks in certain centres and might therefore lead them to 
give less than whole-hearted co-operation in agéncy work 
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How much electricity 


in an eel’s tail? 





IN OUR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS of electrical experience, that is something 
we have never been asked to measure, which, when we come to think of it, is a little surprising. 
For every day we are called upon to supply equipment for measuring, generating or utilising electrical energy. 
And the many users of our products have found that there is a certain additional quality 
about them which is beyond all measure. That’s what we were hinting at when we referred to 


seventy-five years. Like the eel, we’ve got a lot of electricity behind us. 





NOTE: Curiously enough, the electric eel (Gymnotus (rompton Da rkinson 


Electricus) is actually a fish. It gives a greater shock than any 
of the other fishes endowed with electric power. Its electric MAKERS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS ‘* ALTERNATORS 
organs are situated on the back of the tail and along the GENERATORS ‘ SWITCHGEAR *° B.E.T. TRANSFORMERS + CABLES 
base and sides of the anal fin. They are capable of giving shocks INSTRUMENTS * LAMPS * LIGHTING EQUIPMENT * BATTERIES 
sufficient to kill other fish and small mammals. STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT * TRACTION EQUIPMENT 


CROMPTON PARKINSON LIMITED * CROMPTON HOUSE * ALDWYCH * LONDON + W.C.2 * TELEPHONE: CHANCERY 3333 
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HENRY 
GARDNER 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 
(CAPITAL & RESERVES £2,000,000) 





Henry Gardner & Co. Ltd. provide manufacturers 
and producers of raw commodities with an 
economical method of marketing their products 
throughout the world. This assistance in problems 
of shipping, insurance, finance and the sale and 
distribution of British goods overseas has been 
valued by many leading manufacturers. For further 
information please apply to our Head Office or 
to your nearest branch. 


HEAD OFFICE:—2 METAL EXCHANGE BLDGS., 
LEADENHALL AVENUE, LONDON, EC3 
Telephone: MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 
Telegrams: Nonfermet, Telex, London 
Cables: Nonfermet, London 
143 ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER 2 
Telephone: Blackfriars 3641 
LANSDOWNE HOUSE, 41 WATER STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 3 - Telephone: Central 6471 


98 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW, C2 
Telephone: Douglas 5433 





There’s room for you 


She’s proud of that husband of hers. He’s come a long 
way fast and the indications are that he’s going much 
further. Already they’ve bought many of the things that 
| were little more than dreams when they married eight 
| short years ago and they’ve wonderful plans for the 
future, too. Are they planning to buy your products? 
There’s room for you in the picture, you know. 


With its vigorous, realistic approach, the Daily Mirror 
appeals particularly to young families like these. In fact, 
the majority of the 4,600,000 who buy it every day belong 


; : ; 

| to this all important younger generation. For, with long 
| buying years ahead of them and an ambition to possess 
| 

| 

| 

i 













better and lovelier things, they’ve got a great influence 
on your future prosperity. 


IT’S NEW! 


CHLORO-FLASH BY 


NU-SWIFT! 


EXTRA-RAPID for = 
EXTRA-HAZARDOUS FIRE RISKS : = 
Chlorobromomethane, science’s new 
wonder chemical in pressurized 
charges. Approved by F.O.C. 
You've never seen anything like it ! 

NU-SWIFT LTD - ELLAND + YORKS 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 














With the biggest daily sale on earth the Daily Mirror 
offers you the most powerful mass market coverage in the 
history of daily newspapers at the lowest square inch per 
| thousand rate of all national dailies. And—Daily Mirror 
readers are young readers. Your customers today—nezt 
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month—nezrt year. 
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other centres. The argument is plausible ; but, on the 

other hand, there is no reason to suppose that direct repre- 
tation has not served the other clearing banks well. 
ney arrangements, after all, are reciprocal. 


No Relief for Tea Prices 


\, TO relief from the present high level of tea prices can 
| be expected for some time. Bad weather in North 
india for the second successive year has put paid to that: 
indeed, prices may well rise further. At the end of July 
1is season’s crop in North India, the largest producing area, 
talled 190 million Ib, no better than at the same time 
ist year and 20 million Ib less than at the end of July, 
1952. Tea blenders in Britain were hoping for a real 
nprovement last month. July and August are normally the 
vo bumper months, by which time half the North Indian 
rop should be harvested. Even if the weather now im- 
oves, the total crop can hardly be appreciably larger than 
last year’s. 
Higher output in Ceylon, where the crop is already 
million Ib ahead of last season, appears to be fully 
bsorbed by the steady growth in world consumption, and 
ocks in Britain and some other countries are lower than 
usual at this time of the year. The average price of clean 
ommon tea at the London auctions this week rose slightly 
to 48. 73d. a lb. Low grown and medium Ceylon teas were 
|. to 13d. a lb dearer, and certain high grown teas 2d. to 
3d. a Ib dearer. The rise was partly due to better quality, 
but also to the news from India, which also strengthened 
the Colombo market. A further rise of about 4d. a lb in 
retail prices in Britain now seems unavoidable. 


Mixing the Beers 


HE postwar path of the brewing industry has been strewn 
z with empty beer bottles—not with empty barrels. To 
tread this path with success the brewers have had to ensure 
that some of these bottles bore their labels and were, if 
possible, sold in an area wider than that served by 
their own chain of public houses. Since the draught beer 
trade has proved impossible to expand, amalgamations to 
effect economies in production and sometimes to reduce com- 
petition, together with mutual agreements between brewers 
to sell each other’s bottled beers, have become the order of 
the day. That has been the brewers’ answer to the change 
in social habits, to the television set, to heavy taxation and 
to the rise in both working and capital costs. 

The wetness of the summer, bringing with it poor con- 
imption figures, seems to have given a stimulus to these 
moves in self-defence. Barclay Perkins and Courage, two 


Se Lea 


of the London breweries, have just announced that they are 
discussing reciprocal arrangements to sell certain of their 
products in each other’s public houses—arrangements which 
might cover mineral waters as well as bottled beers. Whit- 
bread recently came to a similar agreement with Truman 
Hanbury Buxton and flanked it with a small interlocking 
Sometimes amalgamations 


holding of each other’s shares. 
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have taken the place of agreements. Joshua Tetley, the 
Yorkshire brewers, have taken over Duncan Gilmour and 
in the south Brickwood has taken over the Portsmouth and 
Brighton United Breweries. This merger has made costly 
schemes to extend the United brewery unnecessary and plans 
for integrating production are under consideration. In an 
allied trade, Seager Evans, the distillers, is exchanging 
information with J. and W. Nicholson, distillers and wine 
and spirit merchants, with a view to “ possible association 
in the future.” 

All these moves point to keen competition ; there can be 
little doubt that the market in bottled beers is becoming 
more crowded with sellers. Simultaneously there is another 
move on foot, designed to lure drinkers back to the public 
house by the promise of hygienic and comfortable—almost 
luxurious—surroundings. That was one of the solutions 
propounded by Mr W. H. Whitbread at the annual general 
meeting of Whitbread. It received practical confirmation 
when Ind Coope and Allsopp, the owners of the largest chain 
of public houses in this country, announced a {2 million 
debenture issue. The issue, the first new money that the 
company has raised since the war in the capital market, is 
being sponsored by Baring Brothers and will be spent on 
a modernisation and reconstruction programme. The 
directors believe that the greater part of the capital projects 
can be financed out of the company’s own internal resources, 
but they seem anxious to take advantage of the easing of 
building restrictions to step up the pace. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The directors of British-American Tobacco have 
announced a second tax free interim dividend of §d. on 
each 10s. ordinary stock unit, or 4rs per cent. This com- 
pares with the second interim of 4d. per unit, or 3} per 
cent, in 1952-53 and follows the first interim dividend for 
the current year of 4)s per cent. When that payment was 
made the directors stated that the increase was designed 
to even out the year’s distributions. 


* 


Cotton spinners and weavers have rejected a claim for 
a 10 per cent increase in the wages of some 300,000 
workers. The unions intend to notify the Ministry of 
Labour of the dispute, with the object of taking it before 
the Industrial Tribunal. 


* 


The new standard copper contract has been approved 
by the London Metal Exchange and will be introduced 
on October 4th. It requires all copper to be delivered 
ex-warehouse, instead of ex-ship or ex-smelter. 


2 


The Iranian rial has been appreciated for commercial 
transactions. The effective exchange rate has been changed 
from 93 to 82 rials to the dollar and from 253 to 229.6 rials 
to the pound. This marks a rise in the dollar-sterling cross 
rate from $2.72 to $2.80. The official rate for the rial, 
which was last applied to the transfers of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, remains at 90 to the pound. The rate that 
will be applied to the transactions of the oil consortium is 
not yet known. 
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| Company Notes 


WHITWORTH AND MITCHELL. 
Though Whitworth and Mitchell makes 
and processes its own fabrics, the heart 
yf its business both at home and abroad is 
merchant converting — that is_ the 
merchanting of cloths manufactured and 
finished to the company’s specifications 
and designs by other firms. Its stocks 
are vulnerable to shifts in prices and 
shrinkage of demand. When the reces- 
sion hit Lancashire, Whitworth and 
Mitchell was forced in two successive 


stages to write its stocks down by 
£435,000, a process which turned its 


trading profits into losses. Any recovery 
from such a blow is bound to be slow and 
it was not until the latest financial year (to 
June 30th last) that the company set back 
along the road to prosperity. 

In this year the company earned a profit 
before tax of £128,322. After tax a net 
profit of £71,822 was returned, in con- 
trast to a loss in 1952-53 of £31,230 and in 
1951-52 (when most of the losses on stocks 
were brought in) a loss of £108,833. This 
profit has enabled the directors to pay a 
full year’s dividend on the 6 per cent 
preference stock for the period to 
December 31st last, leaving the preference 
dividend still six months in arrears. These 
arrears will have to be made good before 
the directors can declare a dividend on the 
ordinary stock; the last dividend the 
equity shareholders received was an 
interim of 25 per cent paid in 1951-52. 
ordinary stock units are now 
quoted at 17s. 6d., while over the year so 
far the price has ranged between the 
and the “low ” of 15s. 6d. 


The £t 


“high” of 235 


FURNESS WITHY. The reports 
of other big shipping lines earlier this year 
pointed inevitably to a decline in the 
profits of Furness Withy when that com- 
pany made its report. Its preliminary 
statement for the year to April 30th does 
indeed reveal a sharp fall in earnings. 
Profits before tax have dropped from about 
£34 million to about £2$ million, the 
unavoidable result of lower freight rates 
and rising costs. Taxation has naturally 
also fallen—from £1,370,124 to £970,145 
—but net profits are down from 
£1,869,877 to £1,285,182. That the 
ordinary dividend should be left un- 
changed at 12 per cent in these circum- 
stances was as inevitable as was the fall in 
profits. Investors certainly had not 
expected anything better and after the 
announcement the £1 ordinary stock units 
lost only 3d. to 34s. 3d., to offer a still well 
covered yield of 6.9 per cent—well in the 
centre of the bracket of yields offered by 
shipping shares. 

For Furness Withy, like the other ship- 
ping companies, the decline in profits has 
come at a time when the company was 
completing the modernisation of its fleet ; 
a year ago the chairman pointed out that 
the estimated cost of new tonnage con- 
tracted for was nearly £12} million, com- 
pared with £6.3 million in 1951-52 (the 
year of booming profits in the shipping 
industry). Now Furness Withy, like 
P. & O. and Clan Lines, has taken an 
interest in air freighting. This year it 
acquired a substantial, though not con- 
trolling, interest in Airwork, the indepen- 
dent and privately owned air transport 
undertaking. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANG! 


Next Account begins : 

Next Contango Day: August 25th 

Next Settlement Day: August 17th 
Tue stock market was very active both y: 
the end of the old account and the begi: 
ning of the new. Interest switched ;, 
Kaffirs but industrial equities remaine{ 
firm and by the close on Wednesday (th. 
first day of the new account) the Finan: 
Times ordinary share index had bx 
pushed up to a new peak of 164.4 In: 
gilt-edged market prices slipped back 
Monday (with old Consols dipping ; 
684%); these falls were due more to 
slackening in demand than to any offe: 
ings of stock. Prices soon began to edu: 
up again and long dated stocks on Wed- 
nesday more or less wiped out the earlic: 
losses; but on Thursday further sma 
losses were reported. Little interest was 
taken in foreign bonds ; Japanese issue 
turned dull on Mr Dulles’s statemen: 
Greek bonds were marked up } of a poin 
on the news that the debt settlemen: 
negotiations would begin in Paris nex 
month. 

Though some profits were taken in th 
industrial market, the falls reported 
some issues were counter-balanced by the 
gains made in the store, engineering, 
paper, motor, brewery and radio issues 
Bowater climbed to 64s. 6d. after the news 
about the mills in the United States 
Tobacco shares were also firm and after 
the announcement of the interim divi 
dend “ Bats ” gained 2s. to 43s. 3d. When 
the market opened on Thursday prices 
still remained firm and Vickers put on 3s 
to 39s. on the Viscount order and 
Hudson’s Bay gained 6s. to 133s. on the 
news of an increase in production by the 
company’s oil interests. The oil market 
was very active indeed and Anglo-Iranian 
shot up at one time to 16,°;, though on the 
close on Thursday the price had slipped 
back to 15%. Other oil shares followed 
Anglo-Iranian. 

Turnover in the Kaffir market increased 
sharply. The developing mines in the 
OFS attracted most interest (with Presi- 
dent Brand and F. S. Geduld prominent) 
But the producers and the finance houses 
also shared in the advance. But losses in 
Kaffirs were reported on Thursday. 


August 25th 
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Consols 4 ft. Fel 7 . | ) | : a 4 i ' lot i i} l: _ 4 5 9 
Ce }°%, aft. April ’61 9 ; De Havi {1 26/44 | 26/9 |512 2 
‘ ! i é i 4 } roi M l " 71 7 z z 7 F 
Con ; 1969 10] * lf . ] f o | 7 i a Me / if is 11/3 f ») 
Ce ) 1958-59 lf ] { l ] R ; : er S eley {1 44/- 42/9 310 21 
c 4 i f i j + + ' 1. 7 zy 
rr ; i Ane 7; 69 4 Ee i 1] é r é é ( sfl O7 /f Gg t 5 2 7 
Pre ft. April ’6¢ 8] ‘ 2 0 ¢ "sm «| sée°iRolls Royce £1 67/6 | 68/9 |3 711) 
' 77-80 UK LOf l 18 ar: | wt : ‘ 12 ¢ 46 Cotandard Mot eoP.s. 8/1} 6/3 + & §& 
19-8] 1003* 1008" | 218 « o ss aaal,, SHOPS & STORES 
eatensatinn Se. *Oe as ; 2} | 22/9 10 a 12} Boots Pure Drug 5/- 96/14 | 26/6°14 411 
: i€ i 4 q 4? ] q | } 4 
War ln 34% ott. De at | gala | 15 Debenhams ] 40/6 | 41/6 | 416 5 
( y AK f 1 f 1 19 s c } . : : “ 4 7 3 ‘ . 1 10 
4 5 iA a i < j } ’ »* A 2 
} c a 68-7 f 1 18 te 7] A “+ J A XA 110i 4 S 5 4 
I ‘ 4 c « 1 12 c 4a < 9 . ' y Spe A RR ft 2 18 i 
‘ i id é ? ii ft ( 64 40 } { Wy. rth * 5 /é ¢ rs 
Br. Elec. 4} 14-79 1103 11] 1 14 ll é O ” pig a 
Br. Elec. 34% °76-79 101} | 101 11 41} 83 f ities eee 
Br. 1 78-88 | 9] a é TDA I in {1 l 15; 213 6 
¢ | 1 ~ 68.72 ari Oo; 7 > zi +] £20 > i b Roy ! tch 100 fi £4] {4] - 3 li 
) 8-15 118 f S11] } T/] 5ta 10ti Shell Reg. £] 0 1927/9 aes 
Rr | > 4 7 77 1 ol lt 1 ¢ : é ' = r A i i i « 
; . “ . as i A A (4 iit 15 r i nic Lt 2 ‘ 9g l¢ 6x 
< 95 i Qo} Te) r g 1111 or j : 7 a 
i i . 20 | : ‘ t l g 9 
r ( = 2) 9-7 1O11L* ' * 17 7 ; | itrame i 8 9 | 
; Br. ( on 5 106 ® 106 , ja 3 a. ee ian SHIPPING 
I 4 i 10¢ 10¢€ an a : 14,¢ 36/74 16 « 24a\Cunard {1 ... wade 4 43/6 1 7 2 
 nassusielislit 13 | 30/3 | 12 ¢ 12 cFurness Withy £1. E 34 ee 
Gate (f) Flat vield l lo latest date § Net el +6 3 31/3 6 a 16 OP. & O. Def Rs ware 48 47 /6 41 £ 
er allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in 4 * Bx di , , 1 ) 24/1045 (p)10 10 ¢ Royal Mail {1 . eel aon 30 /€ 611 2 
a & e 12 vears approxin ately. a : MISCELLANEOUS 
c 3 6 1 9 5a 1246 Assoc. Port. Cem. {1..) 85 74 7/6 40 0 
Ss. aqez | Prices, 1954 TRUSTEE Price. | Price) Vielg | 02/9 | 33/< |. 15 € 16 c\Bowater Paper {1..../ 56/103} 61/3 | 318 5u 
O° \Jan.1-Aug.11) §TOCKS AND | Aug.4, Aug.ll Aug. 11, | 43 sore | sans) anactee Aiumsedenn £2../ 25/2) | 36/3 | & 10: 4 
FOREIGN BONDS 1954 1954 fosq” | tego | 56/3 | 123tc 8hta\Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.) 40 41 5 10 11 
LOW Higl Low 24M i S “ ¥ | oo i $ 64 2 0 5 a'Canadian Pacific $25.! $48 $47 5 17 0 
as ; Z2/t SS ¢ 14 4 Decca Record 4/-..... 4] 43 * 4 l &e 
78k 5 L2¢ Yon! 2b » yj. ) 97 ‘ Cc 
847 | 9618 90} ‘Aust. 33% °65-69 ei ons $13 ol] 5 a . a ur _ R aan : 2e 6 27/3 5 2 9 
~ ie be Mot. OF /¢ 2 2 , 7 i/t% d > a mp. Uhemica see 55/6 37/6 v 
| 99§ 97} ‘Ceylon 4% °73-75 99 99 4 1 61) 58/7} | 49/3 114 Sha Ir ; lobacco {1 53 . | 54 6* 5 6 9 
QR 8 } : ; Ss el i Al 2 .] 7 ° O93 sip. Vat eeee ) = , ' ) 
= z | 106 984 |N. Zealand 4 76-78.' 1044 1044 14 Ld} $8) $634 ($2-60c$2-35c Inter. Nickel n.p.v $814 $80 5 4 ii 
fi j 7Q5 £ ‘ z ft 0°90 7Q% . i 216 f “ c 74 ae ri ae ; ‘se ie _ ioe + 
oan La, 713 L.C.C, 3% af 19% i 23 i f , 51/4 Tha 9 bLondon Brick {1.....! 58/- 60/3 | 412 lln 
ae IS Liverpool 3' 94-64 JIS , c 78/3 65/¢ 1246 34aiTate & Lyle {1 714 /- T4/- |}4 6 6&6 
(34 87 801 M.Wtr.‘B’3 24/900 Q5iF 5} 312 8ii-: 713 > ; = : oe 
: wit | we is ir. DoO% v4 5 Sif OF} ZU] 60 /€ 746 i4a Tube Investments {1.; 67/ 68/9 Ss 2g 
4 1} 104} i 101; Agric. Mort. 5°% ’59-89 1023 1024 4 4 10e} g74 69 17h 5 aTurner & Newall {1 85 /€ 7 40 6 
Ro a ; 7 zi] > } , 7 ™ . 
JS$ | 71} German 7%...... 83% 6 | 84/9 | 57/ 6a 932b/Unilever {1 ........./ 79/6 | 80/7- [318 9 
1a 142 102 German 543° 124} 122 ; D/O oU/S 44a 7446, United Molasses 10 44/6 35 6 5 9q 
119 159} 523 Japan 5 1907 51] 148} 42/9 28 Nil «¢ 10% ¢ Cons. Tea & Lands {1 38/6 41 5 g 15 4 
1 St 86 wm G1 sa ox \ } . ¥ 5 : 7 ’ 
salon 186} | 168} Japan 5$% Conv. 1930 178 Li 2/44 1/10} 10 c¢ 10 ¢ London Asiatic Rbr. 2 1/11}} 1/11})10 6 5 
or aS 8 /f 25/2 | 5a 15 bUnited Sua Betong {1 34 36 tT 8 2s 
\ “u Last Two . 7 , Price. Price, Yield, | MINES 
! Dividends | ORDINARY Aug. 4. |Aug. 11.) A 1] 8} ; 5% | 20a 40 bAnglo-Amer. 10 7H 8 4 314 5 
Low | (a) (0) (c) STOCKS 1954°| 1954°| 1954 ° [113/13 68/3 | 80 @ 120 bDe Beers 5/- Bearer..110/7} 112/6 | 817 9 
i H 9 & ft tree St e (5 15 97 6 107 ‘6 Nil 
b Banks & Discount f } 7 04/9 8] l dfontem {1 62/3 | 1 2 16 11 
$ ) 16 « 5 aiBar i] 49 +9 € $ 10m} 6/9 4/1 B 4 cl on | 4 t ; 6/3 ee -. 
f . ; a 2% 
8/9 14 «¢ Tal yds ‘A’ £5, {1 pd 64 /€ 6¢ ‘¢ 4 610] 6} le 175 6 2U Rhokana {1 Lt 8 1 l 
4 9 8 b 8 a Midland {1, fully pd 82 /6* | 82/t >in 8 * Ex dividend 
12/74 834i 8}a'N. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd. 81/ 82/6 4 2 5 : 
7 6 18 Oa West ‘ j LY 89 + Lo 4 f) ll y , : ~ . . ) . 
Ul 8 ¢ 10 Westminster £4, £1 pd. 8S ; ; | New York Closing Prices 
iit iia Alex é / {1 pe 125 ] ) S$ { \ | S 
+{) 104 t t 5 aN t. D j {] 48 + 49 z ] i ' 
446 56 5 aUnion Disc. {1 5 316 11 | Aug. | Ang.t ares i aug. | Aug. 
24 . i 4 4 } 
57/6 4b 4 a Bare. (D.C. &O A’f1 45/6 . ee , i} 4 il } = Lt 
: 40/3 7a 17 bChart. Bk. of India {1 42/6 | 42/6 | 611 9 | ¢ 13 24 cts 
INSURANCE \ ea ae ij jAm. Smeltigg.| 38} | 37. |Inter. Pape (9 | 76} 
9} 50 a R5 } Le ga. & Gen. fl, 5 pd. 144 16} 2 1] i y Af 205 264 At V e 584 1} N t. I U5 04 
20} | 20ta 40+ Pear! £1, fully pd. 23 23 4 14 11 JN.Y. Cent. 21g 22} fCel. of Amer.. 21 | 20% Sears Roe 657 | 683 
55 48 | 105+¢1124+¢ Prudential ‘A’ J ‘ 43 i 44} 412 6 jPennsyl... 17 16% (Chrysler 6534  583*She 48 474 
j 2 : ir 7 r ' 7273 ' AC} . TS 
BREWERIES, ETC. Amer. J L73§ 173} JGen. Ele 464 | 44% Bt N.J.. 894% 88} 
125/- | 33 5} 10 aBass fl... 126/104}126/10}, 6 15 7 Btand. Gas...| 14 | 13} JGen. Motor..., 81) | 814 JU.S. Stes 4h | 544 
17/44 Tha 1748 Distillers 4/- ; 22/6 22 /¢ q -3 2s ted ¢ 4 5} KG year .. 744 hs ia house 103*| 693 
5] ll b 8 a Guinness 10 35 oy 5 2 8 |W. Union fel. 49} | 53} Inter, Nickel 45 443 jw 445 | 443 
60 8 a 1526 Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. 7 . So 1 ¥ Ex dividend, i 





© ol tax. Yield calculated on gross basis a) Interim dividend Final dividens (c) Whole year’s dividend. (d) Yield basis 21%. e) To earliest 

Flat yield. (g) Yield basis 433%. (h) Also 4% tax free bonu d Sf ax free from capital profits; yield basis 14-8% i) Yield basis 133% 
: capital bonus. (7) Yield basis 112%. k) Yield basis 8° 1) To latest date m) Yield basis 10% after capital bonus. (mn) Yield basis 14%. 0) Yield 
3%. (p) Also 5% net capital distribution. (g) Yield basis 22% gross. (r) Yield basis 32}% (s) Yield basis 22-7% gross. (t) Also 24%, not subject 
to tax, from Capital profits. Yield basis 10%. (u) Yield basis 12%. (v) Yield basis 74%. (w) Yield basis 20%. (x) Yield basis 18-18% gross. (y) Yield 


11%, after capital bonus. () Yield basis 11}%. * Ex dividend. 
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The following list shows the most recent 
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date on which each statistical page app 


€ ms BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages........+-.+++ Aug. 7th Western Europe : 
a ] ] ¢ fe, Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade...... Aug 
Manpower? ......0...sccsessccceees July 24th British Commonwealth ...... Thi 
External Trade.........ss0see0 July 31st Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics .........++. This week Prices and Money Supply July 
Industrial Profits. ............+ July 17th United States tan dndes teed July 
World Tradle..cssscccccesssscs July 17th 
? od 1 C 
UK Pr roc uction anc onsumption 
M Mo \ iver I ia W W cLY \ 75 Stor ks at en 1 of pe ‘riod, 
7 M 1953 1954 
1951 1952 195 \ May June March | April M 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Index : 
A SEG) 0c cnc ated ak suaeeedee wae 1948 = 100 117 114 121 117 123 118 131 | 125 | ] 
nian 2 108 109 109 lll 109 105 117 106 li 
Wieetie Ces 4 101 103 109 107 109 109 ue wad 
| PO ei Soasari wanes ss 124 127 132 131 119 116 152 137 l 
SE caw ult analw scene a 121 115 123 119 127 121 135 128 | 137 
shipbuilding 4] goods = 127 127 129 123 133 126 140|_... a4 
- 3 S 124 124 138 32 146 134 163 144 
NE kin one nd aiore a ees = 134 132 151 147 151 145 164 | a 
ind clothing ........ + 116 | 99 114 113 118 112 125 | iia 
RIOR 45 inh ce esses = 105 108 114 113 128 120 113 | 118 
BASIC MATERIALS | 
Production of : 
CAMELS ci ceankendinvedceshtedowuen teed W | 7000 t 4,275 | 4,332) 4,300] 4,365 4,332] 4159] 4,612] 4,192| 4,594 
POR 4s ic ccanmasisaseecabias bichaaees W os 186 202 215 213 215 211 231 | 232 231 
St ind ca ME cttika ke seein ens W a 501 | 310 339 349 351 3588 565 | 568 | 374 
OE c-tistsiiendiaiuntianuiens Paka 133-8 | 125-5} 156-3] 159-0; 153-4] 147-4] 186-3] 176-8| 169-9 
N Rg. wake ove wendad wen eda cam eas W ss 10-13 10-32 | 11-60 11-60 13-11} 11-86 12-16; 11-83 12-47 
J LS Pid uss <oncd eda enesseinekes M in. kwh 4,964 5,166 | 5,459 5,269 4 856 4,626 6,650 | 5,634) 5,59 
| 
MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 
COttOn WHO BRON. ok cccccascitebauws sane W ; mn. lb 20-71 14-82 | 17-97 17-48 18-45 | 17-04 20-54 18-66 20-78 
We PS SOTO. sks ws ca Done eras oe ere es M ” 16-61 14-84 | 18-40 17-82 17-14) 18-30 20-85 | 17-87 19-08 
Ra and synthetic fibres, total ......... s 32-00 23°59 34°94 52-75 56°62 35-04 40-18 | 35:97 37°81 
cd ; ' » staple fibre.... M | a 13-93 10-59 16-85 14-81 17-57 | 17-62 19-94 17-25 18-75 
Cot Ce, NOUR. coc cdsinceeeadaweucs W | mn, yds 42-3 52°5 35:2 33°8 35°8 |} 36-1 40-4 38-2 41 
Wool fa WOE: Joaacdcesineey tkenne | M jmn. sq yds 34-8 31-5] 34-3 32:2; 31-1} 34-0 36°3} 31-4 33-0 
ae 
Engineering production: — a 
Passenger cars and chassis «..--..+++++00. |W} 000s 9-15 | 8-62) 11-44] 11-05] 12-65| 11-51] 14-71| 14-56 | 16-13 
Commercial vehicles and chassis .......... [wt , 4-96 4°66} 4-61 4-19 4-92 4-33 4:87 | 4-53 5-14 
vietal-w rking machine tools .......secees | M ,,000 tons 11-09 2-58 12-63 14-14 13-15 11-84 13:35 | 10-75 11-75 
Internai combustion engines.........eseee | M 000 BHP 355 | 331 | 311 505 | 552 | 308 353 | 352 54 
BUILDING ACTIVITY | | | | 
Permanent houses completed: (') | | 
[ ta in ath Sik aes comaion aaeen aka eee i M 000s 16-24] 19-99] 26-56 23°26 26-01 | 26-60 33°71 27-26 | 31-37 
ko t $e terete ee ew eseeeseesese M ” 1-88 | 2-86 5-24 4-44 4-6] 5-29 7. 07 7-01 7-10 
Fo ising authorities .....ccccecccee | M 13-55} 16-11} 19-91 17-70 90-15 20-15 24-54 | 18-19 21-61 
CMM <i caswoak dsuusd ateaka ckGaweataee M 0-81 | 1-03 | 1-41 1-12 1-25 | 1:23 2-10 2-07 | 2-06 
| i | 
WHOLESALE SALES8() | | | 
Textile houses : Av. value | 
- UL home Sales... ..-.sssseeseeesersees 1950 = 10 104 | 90 | 95 96 | 91 | 69 116 | 99 | 90 
Women’s and children’s wear..........00. 100 | 90 96 101 | 94 | 65 123} 102 92 
Men's and boys’ Wear ..+.s4eeeseeeeeeees | 104 82 91 92} 92 78 110; 99 88 
QOGS .ccccccccscccescesscessceces 103 | 68 65 62 | 67 51 87 65 61 
RETAIL SALES(‘) | | 
Large retailers : Weekly 
A] 1 er har dis sresseeeneeneceeeececens av. value 109 | 117 124 118 126 | 12] 122 j 126 128 
Coe ee 1950=100, 110; 10} 113} 105] 126] 109] 105] 123] 130 
Household g00dS...++++sseeeeeeeeeeeeees ‘ 108; 102} 110 103; 11 95 114 lll 118 
Independent retailers 
ung in CWEAE ces cewessvvccncseces 100 9 94 89 109 89 19 99 103 
ME a civcneeks teticichahae | 112} 109] 120 112 | 125] 105 112 117 123 
STOCKS | | | 
Basic materials : | | 
ral, « il ite (3 ‘ | OOO tor > ~ } 
- l, it Riitetetidesn thu mata | 000 ton ve | 15,809 17,625 | 12,401 | 13,475 | 14,731 | 12,780 | 12,511 | 13,359 
rs ao z et ee ee eee os 640 j _817 1,112 966 1,006 1,024 980 1,029 1,009 
. «sh L$) t 60h a roa RODE EP BED sc ccceee es e 115-4 132-0 | 50-6 165-4 | 182-5 185-9 47-3 | 60-1 65-3 
~ ! we Lehn eMEae West eeewapecend beh gue ve 99° 4 211-8 66-8 170-5 |} 160-5 159-4 82-3 710-4 68-4 
PIINT wzcccccsccccceseseescesecsseve - 109-9 189-7 110-6 158-0 ' 157-9 149-0 100-1 95-0 98-6 
ae: ~ seiko Av. value | 
polesaiec howses, Totar {*) 2... ec ccccccae 1950=—1 9 74 | | 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (')... : sa - ‘08 - } a itt sts B i . - 





59 Great Britain. (?) 


Provisional estimate. 
sumers with an annual suasneintion of less than 1,000 tons. 





(*) Excluding 


government stocks from August, 1953. 





() Excluding stocks held by indust 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 















































nn TruG Electricity 
t y averazes or 8 —_-——_— —~— _eSURRRED SS 
ndar months } ind A fy . ) . 
4 oa Vana star Australi Canada India N. Zeaiand | S. Africa 
: , : M ~_—— million kwh ae 
pts ae wat 973 805 69 2 cw an, oe 
RELL 1.617 1153 7 4,9 i te 36 2 180 pe aed i 478 
Se Se 1535 1032 > on ‘ Cid 14-7 975 | 5.149 516 252 | 1,044 
4 é' é S| 15-8 1,079 | 5,457 | 560 | 256 | 1,112 
1 rr wes 1,173 1,15] if » 4 ] 5.4 N26 | 24 | | a 
1.454 1077 sams é,'té aro o°4 1,03¢ 5,634 | 590 266 | 1111 
1810 95) s ao 9-0 1,020 5,153 | 551 258 1,051 
1549 879 . 4,429 Dad see 1,181 5,766 | 594 297 1,188 
794 2,949 14 sa a 5,653 sea 297 1,158 
PRIMARY PRODUCTION 
yr ’ 4 ee a > ms = 
Canada ¢ \ustra i Ind S. Airica | Australia| Canada | S. Africa 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
F Australia anad [Indi New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa 
thly averages or = + ro ae ° | 
endar months Imports rts port Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 
mn. rupee mn iN 4 mn, rupees mn. £SA 
péudanbe ee aan 10-6 11-8 5 1 ‘i aa 4-62] 4-16 as 7-97 | 2-7 
BIOS 1 0dda tae eren eae 87-5 55-7 336 3 550 482 22-96 19-98 178-3 34-83 | 28-02 
hictate omeaemes 2°5 70-9 65 8 471 | 440 16-01 19-60 112-6 35-45 26-88 
] ary 60-4 58-0 280 404 | 445 17-70 | 19-00 35-30 21-00 
MAW. ot S4kce lek 45-4 58-1 293 404 | 408 20:00 | 26-80 34-30 27-20 
larch 66-9 85-9 353 490 | 437 43-30 | 30-30 
AEs iuktechest o6en 2-1 65:7 358 475 | 37-10} 2 
' » MEME enaahounesakaaie 60-2 59-6 366 464 | eee 


EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES 














Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 

: a | New |< calial C: Pe New | parietan |S . Ss. 

Australia | Canada India | Zealand | S. Africa | Australia | Canada India Sontend | Pakistan | S. Africa Rhodesia 
End ot period: mn. US dollars 1948 = 100 

= oT - oS eee Bee ae Re 2 eae mia ee ee 
1938. <cSwauaenu ace 214} 220] 485 | 41} 259 12 | 66 3 2]. 68 71 
SYS venwdsoduwdiedneceeun 944 | 1,864 | 1,729 | 120 | 381 167 | 121 105 128 101 126 133 
_ ee rr ty ere ae 5 1,827 | 1,765 | 204 | 293 183 | 120 108 134 112 130 137 
m 1954 Felruare. ee = 1,860 1,811 | 235 | 274 .| 120 105 | 2 112 131 | 137 
a Malic s > aia sees es 1/832 1,828 255 | 295 } 188 { 120} ... \ 159 { 112 131 | 137 
ie , Ap So ee ae 1,817 | 1,827 268 301 sag 120 | ii on 111 132 | 138 

3 » WONP.h. odes os wale 4 1,833 | 1,824 286 314 fh aed eet. ar on wae at a 

s » Seka ee 5 ek wal | 1,869 1,809 f 354 oan rr we ae je int we 

2) = | i | 
li of electricity production in Australia was for 12 months ended 


(*) Petroleum production in Canada in 1938 includes natural gasoline. 1938 figure 


Tune 30th; figures for New Zealand represent about 87 per cent ol total generation. (*) Copper and tin refer to metal production. (*) General trade 
ig including re-exports) except for € anada, which is special trade only. Imports are c.i.f. except tor Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are f.o.b. ; exports 
i: annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of year stated and 


are f.o.b. Trade for India and Pakistan includes that going by land 
for Australia and Pakistan 12 months ended June 30th. (*) Gold and foreign exchange 
x Australia include holdings of commercial banks. 
Rhodesia relates to Europeans only and for 5. Africa includes direct taxes. 
Orst quarter. 


holdings are those of the government and central bank : only figures 
Cost of living for Pakistan is based on 12 months ended March, 1949, as 100; for S. Africa and S. 
Annual figures for Australia are for yeai ended June 30th. (*) Average for 


— —_— fi 





EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended August 7th there was an 
“‘ above-line ” surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of 26,392,000 compared with a surplus 
of {12,821,000 in the previous week and a surplus 
of 429,174,000 in the corresponding period of 
last year. This aan the cumulative deficit 
to £97,373,000 2,024,000 in 1953-54). Net 
expenditure seas ine "’ absorbed {12,657,000 
bringing the total cumulative deficit to 
£255 07: 3,000 (£300,442,000 in 1953-54). 











dl 


April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 
| Esti 1953 1954 |ended | ended 
£°000 | mate to to Aug. | Aug 
| 1954-55] Aug. 8, | Aug. 7, 8, ui 
1953 1954 1953/ 1955 
sf _ 

Ord. Revenue | 
Income Tax 1800,000] 343,755! 338,296} 9,916) 20,526 | 
Sur-tax oink a 000 26,700; 25,900 800 700 | 
Death Dutie 164,3 61,500; 63,000] 2,700! 3,200 
Stas 55, 000 18,800 24.300 900; 1,600 | 
Profit ax & EPT.| 172,000} 68,000} 56,100} 5,600) 4,300 | 
Ex Profits Levy; 60,000] 19,950; 31,100} 2,100 1,100 
oper Contribu-! ) j | 

tior und «other } 1,000 330 500} — 50 

Inla Revenue j 
Tota! Inland R 2384,375] 539,035; 539,196122,016, 31,476 
Customs..........}1062,500 366,191 388,451] 11,940 18 12 12 
Excise ee eeeee-} 719,000] 263,915) 259,140] 37,230; 34,765 | 
7 toms an 

J 1781,500] 630,106) 647,591]49,170 58,887 
M Di “71 ooo} 12,4: 492 13,911 2,405 2 865 | 
P.O et re ts) 1,850 a 1,850 
Broad es' 21.000 3.900 4,700 a : | 
Sundry 1 24,000 8,113 5,896} 1,511 55 
Mi la 45 OF 44,474 36,985 988 308 
Total. 4532,875 |1238,120 1250,129/ 76090 69,439 

Ord. Expenditure | 
Dx Interes | 570,0 173,868; 169,827] 4,014 18,310 
Payments to N. Ire-) 

la I heg 51,001 16,632 16,8551 1,712; 1,747 
Ot} I j 10.00 4.167 3.847 ‘ . ' 
Si \ 3855,399 11155, 586 11466691 40,440 42.400 
Total 4486 399 |1350,252 1337,199)| 46,126 62,457 
Sin I 1 a 9,892 10,303 79 
















590 | 





“ Above-iine” Surpius or - Se } +. 
Deficit 122,024; 97,373) 29,174 26,392 
* Re wy > NTat | xpend i 
ture 178,418} 157,700} 9,407; 12,657 
Total. Surpius or Deficit 300, a2 255,073} 19, 7167 13, 735 | 
Net Receif rom 
x Rese Cer ates 84,377; 159,650] 2.868 3,330 
ngs € f t . 8.200 4 800 200 — 100; 
OME 6 occ castes 802 — 47] 


















~24,148|— 8,449]— 





FLOATING 


£ million) 


DEBT 


Ways and Means 
Advances 


paiaieen asad Total 
Date | . Floating 
aay } a! *ublic | Bank of| Debt 
Tender Tap Depts. | England 
1953 
Aug. 8 3,290-0 | 1,389-0 
1954 
May 8 3,240-0 | 1,272-2 9 
15 3,260-0 | 1,627-9 8 
22 | 3,290-0 | 1,595-7 -0 
29 | 3,320-0 | 1,579-8 -6 
j 
June 5..... | 3,340-0 | 1,274-1 9 4,893- 
12..... | 3,320-0 | 1,332-8 6 | 4,927- 
» 19..... | 3500-0 | 1372-1 ‘] | 4,968- 
| 4,700 0 “6 | 4,971- 
July 20..... | 3,280-0 | 1432-5] 260-2 . | 4,972. 
17..... | 3,260-0| 1411-6] 267-2 | °.. | 5038. 
» 2 . | 3,270-0 | 1,492-2] 281-6 oe | 5,043- 
31..... | 3,270-0 | 1485-5] 263-1 on | 5,018- 
Aug. 7 7 3,280-0 | 1,447-7] 285-3 | 5013-0 








Notes in circulation...... 1,579-5 | 1,716-9 36 
funds still remained in keen demand. = Motes in hanhden tees...) 45-9 33-4 4 
2 Govt. debt and securities* | 1,620-7 ] 1,746-3 46-3 
the first three _days of this week a Other securities.......... 0-8 0-7 017 
| stringency remained, and was again only Gold coin and bullion .... 2-9 3-4 3-4 
i 7 
partially reliev ed by special purchases, Banking Depariment : 
made on a moderate scale and again mainly | neposits : 
Public accounts.......... 11-4 15:3 13-7 
through the banks. Throughout the week ercaatspecancs: pe TAS 36-8 10.2 + 
| the banks bought only few bills, mainly Seal, | c.5 +354 Gbaasess 273-9 | 273-7 10:8 
| g -o* 17 SIE yp 0A cba0 Sonng eee 65-1 67-0 3-2 
| October maturities at I52 per cent. MOONE sac casa thchateias 377-2 | 366-2 | 349-4 
| 3 : De ’ . Securities : 
At last Friday’s Treasury bill tender SOUOSRNRIEE 5 5 oss a eutiscen 316-9 529-4 9:6 
| the market maintained its bid at Discounts and advances .. 7:3 5-8 1-6 
| £99 12s. 2d. per cent for the fifth week | iMeF------:--.:-0--0+ eral -was| 
| in succession. The offer remained at £240 | Banking department reserve. | 48-5 35-7 1] 
. . . . | % 
| million, but total applications fell by £16.6 | « proportion” ...c.ceceuses | {3-8 9-7 18-3 
million, so that the market’s allotment rose 
from 39 to 46 per cent. At yesterday’s * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital /) 5,000 
s : cage Fiduciary issue increased from £1,725 million to {1 hon 
| tender the offer was raised to £250 million. | oS 28 1954, 
Business in the London gold market 
was inactive in the week covered by the TREASURY BILLS 
| Bank return, and the price at the fixing al 
fell from 248s. 114d. per fine ounce on i Amount (£ million) ne tted 
Thursday of last week to 248s. 10d. om | Tender Foner |p| a of fax 
Wednesday last Offe: red i Allotted Allotment ate® 
y last. 

The Bank return shows the first post- . 
holiday influx of notes, of £21.4 million. f 
Government securities in the banking 

| department fell by £39.8 million, but £8.5 -0 | 406: 40 10-84 4 

| million of this was merely the counterpart s | ant eeel me kn | oo 

= a fall in the Treasury special account. 0 | 426-8 | 270-0 | 34 3-35 49 
| Bankers’ deposits fe 1 £2 illi 

| d posits fell by £ 9 million. -0 | 414-3 | 250-0 32 11-61 58 

0-0 | 418-3 | 250-0] 32 3-56 7 

aa “0 | 400-4 | 250-0 | 31 7-57 5 

LONDON MONEY RATES ‘0 | 426-0 | 260-0 |] 32 1-48 38 

-0 | 384-0 | 270-0 | 32 3-41 60 

fron »” | Discow , -0 | 396-2 | 250-0] 31 3-90 6 

as as 13 5/54 3 bane ils eo days 18 0 433-1 240-0 31 2°27 4 

Deposit rates (1nax S$months 1 ‘0 423-1 230-0 31 2°52 - 

oes nes 7m 4months 1} 0 | 414-2 | 240-0] 31 2-80 : 

@IKS ..0505: o “ } 

| Ebene aah lt Smontts iy 0 | 397-6 | 240-0] 31 3-0 45 
| Money——Day-to-day. 1}-1§ | Fine trade bills: — 
Short periods 1;-1§ Smonths 2}-3 *On Au.ust 6th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 
Treas. bills 2months 1, 4 months 24-3 | secured about 46 per cent of the sum applied fo 
3months 1 | 6months 3-4 tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterd 
a maximum amount of {250 million. 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
Official 
| __ Rates Market Rates : Spot 
August 11 August 5 | August 6 ‘Aagut 7 August 9 August 10 | August 11 
| United States $.. 2-78-2-82 81 4h-2-81}/2-81 4-2-8149] 2-81§-2-819 [2-81 4-2-8148} 2-81}-2-818 | 2-8 glf 
| Canadian $002) 972-65-987-35 “9ast. rade aa oe rea Ton ee at ee |g ry 
| a I12-15§ 12-33 Aha 1-984 | 984- 3044 9844-984) | 9855-9833 | 9825-9825 | 961) 81! 
tint... "138 -95-141-05 0-12 - 205) 12- 203-12 - 20§)12-20§8-12- 208] 12-20 -12-203/12-193-12-20 |12: 2 204 
Dutch BBS sa2ve 10-56210-72) Peo ene 240-00 140 - 00-140 -05}140- 00-140 -05/140- 00-140- 05/140 -00-140- 05 139.9 2 
a eae ee 10- 62}~-10-62$/10- 7 -10-62}|10-62$-10-628) 10-62-10-624|10-61}-10-62 [10-61; 10°628 
Portuguese Esc. || 79S) 81.20 peng te 2d: 728/11: 724-11 - 729/11 - 724-11 729) 11-72 5-11-72 i11- 71}-11-72 1% d 
Swedish Kr.......| 14-378-14-598 hace 22 0° | 79°90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 05 
Danish Kr........| 19-19}-19-48} Ppigeat te O2,| 14°52-14-524) 14-52-14-523114-514-14-519/14-51$-14-514 14 51}-14 lt 
Norwegian Kr. ...|  19-85-20.15" | 42. 42719°414) 19-41-19-414| 19-41-19-41}) 19-41-19-41}| 19-41-19-41} 19-41-1941} 
sree 20-01-20-01}| 20-01-20-014| 20-01-20-01$| 20-01-20-014| 20-01-20-01}| 20-01-20 -0lh 
One Month Forward Rates 
JInited Stat eae ; 
a oo tb ddd ¥ = tag “tle gm par te. ss ke. [gn te. ie ke. ee - 
| yo eee 9 rs 5-15 vis rt pm 1 ‘ 10 ee rt 11S 
| Swiss Meio ed iodnwhy cde -ee eoe le pm-par le. pm-~ an le. pm eae 158 dis ‘cae ont le - par 
r - : a par "f "1 
eres += irk a a bpm-$ dis | 4 pm-+ dis i pat my iets 
| , — f-7Atc. m oe 
| W. Ger. D-Mk.....+....2000eeeen, tpt pm tpt dis bp pin fp. dis bp me on apt pied. cis apt pes. di 
Fe ieee. soe dae ie a - , toe ie | * 265 dis. ns : 
| Norwegian Mes hc asidiwkancnoe 16 ead dis 116 pm- lé dis [16 Ae ts | dis 16 2 de dis 16 matt dis | 16 pm > dis 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 248/114 248/114 248/114 248/1 








Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


CREDIT conditions became stringent in 
Lombard Street on Saturday last, after a 
week in which credit supplies had been 
plentiful and even in surplus. The 
authorities made small purchases of bills, 
mainly indirectly through the banks, but 
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W. H. SMITH AND SON (HOLDINGS), LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING 


THE HON DAVID J. SMITH’S REVIEW OF 


he fifth annual general meeting of W. H. 
; h and Son (Holdings), Limited, was 
} on August 6th at the Registered Office 
of the Company, Strand House, Portugal 
Street, London, W.C.2. 


The Hon David John Smith (the chair- 
presided, and the following is his state- 
which was circulated with the report 
:ccounts : 


im pleased to be able to report to you 
the group has enjoyed another successful 
s trading. Sales on both the wholesale 
| retail sides of the business showed a 
factory increase. However, additional 
ts, mainly in salaries, wages and trans- 
ration, very largely absorbed the increase 
1¢ gross profit. 


WHOLESALE TRADE 


We now have 41 main wholesale houses 
| 33 sub houses and depots. They cover 
t of England and Wales, with the excep- 
1 of South and South-East England, and 
titute a valuable part of the business. As 
roup they play an important role in the 
y task of distributing newspapers, periodi- 
and magazines, besides doing a large 
rade in books, stationery, toys and fancy 
oods. We are grateful to our trade customers 
r their continued and growing support. We 
pe this year to start on the rebuilding of 
mingham and Hull Wholesale Houses, the 
badly damaged and the other destroyed 
ing the war. Plans are in hand to rehouse 
wholesale businesses at Plymouth and 
entry, both of which were destroyed by 
‘my action and have since carried on in 
nporary premises. 


RETAIL SHOPS 


We added two new businesses to our 
number during the year by the acquisition 
of shops in Horsham and Barry Docks. Our 
Canterbury shop moved back in May into 
ew premises built on the site of the old 
hop destroyed by enemy action. We have 
ow rebuilt or rehoused almost all of our 
properties damaged or destroyed during the 
war, with the exception of our Coventry and 
Southampton shops. The reconstruction of 
the latter is now taking place. 


_ Our programme for refitting and modernis- 
ing existing shops continues each year and 
recent examples of the progress we have 
made in designing new fronts and fittings 

n be seen in Sloane Square and Oxford 
yireet, 


BOOKSTALLS 


The negotiations with the London Trans- 
rt Executive were concluded during the 
year, resulting in a renewal of the contract 
on satisfactory terms for a period of 21 
ears. This contract concerns the book- 
tals on the underground system of 
London, 


Our bookstalls can be found not only on 
railway stations but also at the principal 
airports in London and. the provinces and 
in some well-known London hotels and 
hospitals, 


OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


During last year we sent a representative 
on an extended tour of the Middle and Far 
East, primarily to visit our trade customers, 
and were very pleased with the reception he 


received and with the new business which 
resulted. 


This past year has seen the first step in 
the Physical expansion of our Canadian 
business since 1950 when our first retail 
shop was opened in Toronto. We have now 
agreed to purchase the bookshop business 
of Burtons, Limited, and, as a result, will, by 
the end of this present financial year, have 
a shop in each of the thriving cities of Mon- 
treal and Ottawa. We take over control of 
the Ottawa shop in September and of the 
Montreal shop next March, and for the time 
being shall retain the Burton name for these 
two buSinesses. 


The amalgamation of these two businesses 
with that already under our control in 
Toronto will result in a substantial stake in 
Canada and should materially improve in the 
future the operating results of your Canadian 
subsidiary, which to date, although making 
good progress for an entirely new business, 
has not yet shown a profit. 


HAMBLEDEN ESTATES 


The balance sheet reflects certain changes 
in the group’s financial structure as during 
the year this was simplified by the liquida- 
tion of Hambleden Estates, Limited, the 
subsidiary company which held the greater 
part of the group’s freehold and leasehold 
properties. The original reasons for the 
existence of this company and for the 
segregation in it of the group’s properties 
had ceased to exist and your directors feel 
satisfied that with its disappearance, the 
transfer of its freehold and leasehold proper- 
ties to W. H. Smith and Son, Limited, and 
the replacement of its preference shares and 
debenture stocks by preference shares and 
debenture stock of your company, any future 
financing of the group will be much more 
flexible 


ACCOUNTS 


The accounts of the group this year are 
presented in a different form from previous 
years, in that the figures of W. H. Smith and 
Son (Holdings), Limited, have been included 
in the consolidated balance sheet and profit 
and loss account with those of W. H. Smith 
and Son, Limited, and its subsidiary com- 
panies. The figures of the previous year 
have been adjusted so as to be shown on a 
comparable basis. The most important of 
these adjustments relates to the item 
described as “‘ premiums at which shares in 
subsidiary companies are held and goodwill, 
patents and trade marks, at cost less amounts 
written off.” This item, which was shown in 
the consolidated accounts of W. H. Smith and 
Son, Limited, and its subsidiary companies 
at March 28, 1953, at £140,104, has had to 
be adjusted as at that date to £2,372,024. 
Taking into account the net addition to the 
total during the year reflecting the acquisition 
of new businesses and the amounts written 


PROGRESS 


off, it now stands at £2,379,763. Apart from 
the valuable asset which this figure represents, 
the valuation of most of our freehold and 
leasehold properties which we undertook 
during the year shows that this amount 
was more than covered by the estimated 
increase in the value of the properties 
over the figures at which they stand in 
the balance sheet. 


The profit shown in the consolidated profit 
and loss account, namely, £1,811,629, before 
charging taxation, shows an increase of 
£19,054. The charge for taxation, after 
taking into account £40,000 provisions for 
previous periods no longer required, amounts 
to £1,036,122. The excess profits levy relates 
to the final accounting period ended 
December 31, 1953. 


After charging taxation, the consolidated 
net profit for the year is £775,507, of which 
a total of £442,500 has been transferred to 


revenue reserves and {£16,070 has been 
added to the balance of profit carried 
forward. The total net dividends on the 


preference and ordinary shares of W. H. 
Smith and Son (Holdings), Limited, amount 
to £316,937. 


In the balance sheet of W. H. Smith and 
Son (Holdings), Limited, the loan to W. H. 
Smith and Son, Limited, should be regarded 
as a permanent investment. The preference 
shares of Hambleden Estates, Limited, have 
since been repaid and in next years 
balance sheet will disappear and be 
replaced by an addition of a like sum of 
£687,500 to the loan to W. H. Smith and 
Son, Limited. 


With regard to the consolidated balance 
sheet reference should be made to the 
movements in the reserves which are ex- 
plained in the notes on the accounts on 
page 10. 


Properties, plant, motor vehicles, fittings, 
fixtures, etc., have increased during the year 
by £162,336 after deducting depreciation 
charges and sales. The gross capital ex- 
penditure during the year under these head- 
ings amounted to £375,976. The surplus 
of current assets over current liabilities 
increased during the year by £479,968. 


THE DIVIDEND 


We have been a public company for nearly 
five years, during which time we have paid 
a dividend at the rate anticipated in the 
prospectus issued in September, 1949, ie. 
12 per cent. We feel now that we are 
justified, this year, in paying an additional 
2 per cent, making 14 per cent in all for 
the year. 


DIRECTORS 


Your board are very sorry to lose Lord 
Harcourt who has resigned on becoming 
United Kingdom Financial Adviser in Wash- 
ington. 

In his place, we have been fortunate 
enough to obtain the services of Mr John 
Phillimore, a director of Baring Brothers 
and Company, Limited. 
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STAFF 


The distribution of newspapers in this 
country is a complicated and highly organised 
undertaking. It is worth recording here 


that at all seasons and in all weathers mem- 
bers of the staff are working all through 


the night and the early morning to make 
sure that our customers shall be able to read 
their newspapers before the day’s work starts 
for em. Among the most important of 
the unrecorded assets is the loyal and efficient 
work of the staff. To them all I wish to 
express our appreciation. 


PROSPECTS 


For each of the past five years the group 
1 whole has enjoyed an increase in sales. 
iblic demand, the rise in selling prices 
nd physical expansion are important factors 
ontributing to that result. While we look 
to further progress it will come from 
1 more competitive retail world as a result 
of the end of all rationing, and may there- 
re well be of smaller proportions. 


orwarda 


If our trade continues at its present level 
the group should enjoy another satisfactory 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


JOHN THOMPSON 
LIMITED 


(Steam Power Plant and General 
Engineers) 


INCREASED OUTPUT 


MR EDWARD W. THOMPSON’S 
REVIEW 


The gipcteenth ordinary general meeting 
of John™fhompson Limited was held on 
August llth at Ettingshall, Wolverhampton, 
Mr Edward W. Thompson, MA, JP (chair- 
nd managing director), presiding. 


. 1 
phe ro.uowing 


an extract from his cir- 


ted statement: 
The net profits for the year 1953 after 
paying £769,940 for taxation and providing 


{232,441 for depreciation are £413,168. 

‘his figure is the highest in the long history 
company and compares’ with 
£381,158 for 1952. The gross trading profits 
of the group are {1,472,760 comparing with 
{1,343,729 for 1952. The reason for the 
small increase in the net profit 
due to the fact that taxation 
again increased over the previous year by 
over £59,000, whilst we considered it neces- 
sary to increase the depreciation provision 
by over £35,000 


The total output invoiced over the whole 


group for the year amounted to £14,421,005 
compared with £12,901,320 for 1952. It is 


‘ vor 
Or YOu 


+ 
ad 


ratiseley 
Darativeiy 


is, Of course, 


e , 


nteresting to note that the corresponding 
figure for 1936, when the public company 
was formed, was £1,708,000. 

The total 


£5,337,050, 


assets include no less than 
representing stock-in-trade and 


work-in-progress (less progress payments 
which compares with £4,787,055 for the 
previous year). The total net assets 


after deducting appropriate liabilities were 
£5,308,532 compared with £4,833,003 at the 


end of 1952. 

Your directors are recommending that the 
same final dividend of 124 per cent be again 
paid on the issued ordinary capital. 


NEW CAPITAL 


In my report last year I explained how our 
liquid cash resources had been reduced. 
With the expansion of our business the 
figure for stock-in-trade and work-in-pro- 
gress continues to rise, and during six years 


the increase is over £4 million to the present 
total of £5,337,050. 


Heavy taxation and essential capital ex- 
penditure also add to the difficulties of main- 
taining liquid cash. Coupled with this 
problem two opportunities have arisen of 
acquiring other interests which your board 
believe will be to the advantage of your 
company. These are, firstly, the purchase of 
the whole of BVC Industrial Constructions 
Limited, and, secondly, the purchase of a 
controlling interest in E. Leonard & Sons 
Limited of London, Ontario, Canada. 


Your board felt it was prudent in present 
circumstances to raise additional capital this 
year, both to cover these purchases and also 
to augment the working capital of the John 
Tho.apson group of companies generally. 
Ir has been decided to issue 1,146,599 new 
ordinary shares of 5s. each at a price of 15s. 
per share ; these shares to be offered to 
existing ordinary stockholders of the com- 
pany in the proportion of one new share 
for every complete three Stock Units of 5s. 
each held at the close of business on June 
22, 1954. In addition your board propose to 
increase the nominal capital of the company 
by £1 million (which includes the new shares 
now to be issued) in order to make full pro- 
vision for future additions and alterations in 
the ordinary capital structure of your com- 
pany as these may become necessary and 
desirable. 

I would like to make some comment on 
the general question of “ profits” on which 
there has been so much misleading propa- 
ganda, adverse criticism and misguided 
thought. To survive at all, a company must 
make profits, and they are the only true 
indication of its efficiency. The National 
Revenue is the first and greatest beneficiary 
from all gross profits, and the country would 
be in a very sad position if there were a 
serious decline in the profits of industry 
generally, as taxes on industrial profits pro- 
vide approximately 40 per cent of the total 
National Revenue from direct taxation. I 
think industry as a whole, with very few 
except.ons, is endeavouring to increase its 
efficiency so as to maintain and increase its 
profits—this certainly is the case with your 
own company—therefore if increased profits 
do result they should be welcomed, not 
criticised, 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


It is unwise to make anything other than 
a cautious forecast, All I propose to say is 
that the output of our group of companies 
for the first three months of the year showed 
an increase of 134 per cent over that for the 
corresponding period last year, and at the 
present time this rate of production is being 
maintained. 

During a period in 1953 we noticed a slight 
falling off in orders, but this has since righted 
itself ; and while our orders on hand un- 
invoiced are not quite as large as at this time 
last year, they still stand at over 364 million 
pounds in spite of the increased output 
during 1953 and onwards. 


Our various group companies are very 
active, and as a result of the large expendi- 
ture on improving plant and production 
methods they are in a strong position to meet 
competition, 

While our direct exports during 1953 
showed a very slight reduction of 14 per 
cent compared with 1952, this was largely 
due to the increasing demands for local 
manufacture of sub-contracts for our main 
overseas contracts. It may be interesting to 


point out the dependence of this company 
on overseas trade ; taking our direct exports, 
plus indirect exports and plus the trade of 
our overseas companies, the total figure repre- 
sents nearly 50 per cent of our total output 
of 144 million pounds. 


The report was adopted. 
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EDGAR ALLEN & 
CO., LIMITED 


MR W. H. HIGGINBOTHAM’S 
REVIEW 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Edgar Allen & Co., Limited, was held 
on August 12th at Sheffield. 


Mr W. H. Higginbotham, FSAA, Fs . 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said; 


The results of the company’s trading durin 
the year ended April 3rd last, suffer— 
those of the preceding year—by compar 
with the remarkable records of turnover 
profits set up in the year 1951-52 ; but ck 
investigation of the accounts, and of t! 
background of trading conditions, disck 
some encouraging features, and leads to : 
conclusion that in view of all the circu 
stances the results are not unsatisfactory. 


wa 


esas awn 


ae 


DIVERSITY OF ACTIVITIES 


The company’s business is very diversifi 
it falls roughly into three groups : (a) steels 
tools and magnets ; (b) steel castings and 
engineering and trackwork. This diversity 
(as we know from long experience) has its 
advantages ; it brings us into contact with a 
wide range of industrial activities, at home 
and abroad, and thereby ensures us to a larze 
extent against the effects of local or sectional 
trade depression. But this insurance is by no 
means a complete indemnity against the 
effects of a reduction in the activity, or in 
the ratio of profit to turnover, of any group 
or department ; and it is quite possible for the 
profits arising from successful trading opera- 
tions in one sector to be offset, in greater or 
less degree, by decline in the contribution 
made by another. 


It is apparent that although in group 
(a) turnover—and, given suitable con 
tions, profits also—may be expanded much 
more rapidly, there are correspondingly 
greater risks of fluctuation in volume and 
value of turnover, and of losses on realisation 
of stocks in the event of prices falling. 

Although in the steel castings trade as a 
whole there is a falling off in orders, and pro- 
ductive capacity has overtaken demand, 
have secured our share of the business ava 
able. Our engineering department has had a 
record turnover this year; it still has very 
substantial contracts in progress, and other 
valuable business in view ; but foreign co 
petition (apparently subsidised) is except 
ally keen in the export field (as we have good 
reason to know), and profit margins tend to 
be lower. The trackwork department is also 
very active; its sales of axle-box liners are 
still expanding, and have extended s| 
further into overseas markets. 


THE FUTURE 


To forecast the future is never easy, and 
usually unwise. There is still a large 
satisfied demand for our types of product ‘o 
be met; there is also far more active com 
petition, and the recurrence of pressure from 
increases in wages is discouraging. Our order 
books, though lower in some sections than @ 
year ago, are still good ; and as the backlog 
of orders is reduced, deliveries are improvin: 
On the showing of the current year to date 
it seems reasonable to expect results at least 
as favourable in 1954-55 as the account 
before you now show. 


Although we are grateful to the Chancello: 
of the Exchequer for his concessions this year 
with respect to allowance of tax on expend 
ture on machinery and plant, and for the 
cessation of the politically inspired exces 
profits levy, they are in themselves a recog- 
nition that taxation of the profits of industry 
still remains at a dangerously high level, anc 
must be reduced in the national interest. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE INDEPENDENT TELEVISION AUTHORITY 


Independent Television Authority invites applications for 
of DIRECTOR GENERAL.—Applications should be ctinelen 
Coen c/o Postmaster General, G.P.O, Headquarters 
n, E.C.1. ; 
rHE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
ations are invited for appointment in October, 1954; or as 
i hereafter as possible, to Assistant Lectureships in Economic 
1 with special reference to England since 1750, Im the case 
¢ post, ability to assist in the teaching of the Economic History 
U.S.4. would be a qualification. Salary scale £500 x £50— 
r annum with superannuation benefits and family allowances. 
I essing the starting salary, due consideration will be given to 
§ i experience, 
ations, with the names of three referees, should be forwarded 
than September 6, 1954, to the Secretary, London Schoo! of 
ics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2, from whom further 
urs may be obtained. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
\tions are invited for the following Fellowships:— 
e Leverhulme Post-Graduate Fellowship in the Faculty of 
tenable for one year at a value of £500, renewable for a 
vear at a value of £550. 
Three University Fellowships in Arts, tenable for one year 
ie of £350, renewable for a further year. 
tions, stating age, whether National Service requirements 
) fulfilled, details of qualifications and experience, research 
progress and completed, and an outline of the proposed field 
f irch, together with the names of two referees, should be 
i not later than September 1, 1954, by the undersigned, from 
further particulars may be obtained. 
STANLEY DUMBELL, Registrar. 


GENERAL MANAGER (SALES) 

;LACIER METAL CO., LTD., invites applications for the 
fice appointment of a General Manager (Sales). The company 
ictures a wide range of plain engine bearings and standard 

, employing approximately 2, in factories situated in 
1, Manchester and Scotland. The G.M.S. will be directly 
sible to the Managing Director for organising, maintaining and 
ping the sales activities of the company. He will be responsible 
rking out sales policy and for customer contact. He will need 
iintain effective relationships with the general managers for 
facturing and technical development. He will have as imme. 
subordinates technical and export specialists, representatives 
nsible for large customers and a sales manager, who has 

rdinate to him representatives for geographical areas. He will 
be responsible for advertising. 
plicants need not be qualified engineers, but must have a suffi- 
grasp of engineering to discuss and negotiate with top level 
tives in the engineering industry. Previous experience of sales 
igement is essential, preferably in engineering. The preferred 
ange is 40-45, but both older and younger candidates with 
ptional qualifications will be considered. Salary range is £3,000 
1,000 according to age and experience ; pension with life assur- 
The succeasful candidate is expected to merit nomination for 
torship within one year.—All applications will be treated in 
ience, and should be addressed to Mr. W. B. D. Brown, 
iging Director, The Glacier Metal Co., Ltd., to reach him at the 
i Office at Ealing Road, Alperton, Middlesex, not later than 
nday, September 20, 1954. 


‘}.HE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES, LIMITED invite applications 
i from mathematical statisticians for a post as Assistant in the 
matics Section of the Research and Development Department. 
candidate should possess a good honours degree in statistics 
ithematics and should have an interest in the application of 
tical techniques to industrial problems, Research or industrial 


rience desirable but not essential. Salary will depend on 
fications and experience. * 
ply, Assistant Director of Research, The United Steel Com- 


s, Ltd., Swinden Laboratories, Moorgate, Rotherham. 
\ COUNTANT. A qualified accountant is required in our Financial 
Accounts Department. Age 25 to 30 years. This position should 
good opportunities for a young accountant who is keen to make 
reer in industry, Selected applicant is offered excellent staff 
litions, including contributory superannuation scheme, in an 
ly situated factory. Applications, giving full details of age, 
xperience and salary required, and quoting reference CC/4622/3, 
ould be addressed to the Personnel Manager, Ferodo Limited, 
hapel-en-le-Frith, Via Stockport. 
\ MEMO TO THE MANAGING DIRECTOR. More business and 
better business awaits your executives if they have the use ofa 
54 self-drive car. Lowest possible rates. Contract hire by 
rrangement, Free third party, fire and theft insurance. No 
ntenance costs, Ask your secretary to write for our new brochure 
A h gives full details.—Autohall, Dept. 2-A, 302-306, King Street, 
ndon, W.6. Tel. : RIVerside 2881. ; 
|‘HE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 
* requiring the services of Chartered Secretaries to fill secretarial 
! similar executive posts are invited to communicate with the 
Scretary of the Institute, 14 New Bridge Street, E.C.4. 
TRANSLATION Service for Science and Industry, conscientious, 
speedy specialist translators.—20 Derby Road, Watford. Gar- 
n 3019. 
w'NIOR FOREIGN SALES MANAGER, wide international expert- 
nee commerce and industry, fluent French, German, Spanish, 
‘S appointment.—Please reply Box 625. 
i,‘OR SALE, Keesings Archives, bound, Best 
* Box 661. 
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LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 


SCIENCE 


urs * (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

Applications are invited for appointment in October, 1954, to an 
Assistant Lectureship in Economic History, with special reference 
to the economic history of the ancient world, Salary scale, £500 x 
£50—£600 per annum, with superannuation benefits and family 
allowances. In assessing the starting salary, due consideration will 
be given to age and experience, 

Applications, with the names of three referees, should be received 
not later than September 6, 1954, by the Secretary, London School 
of Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Grade II (salary 
£450-£550 p.a.) in the Research Section of the Faculty of Economic 
and Social Studies, The appointment is for research into the process 
of innovation in industry, and applications will be considered from 
graduates in Economics, Political Science, History or Sociology. 
Applications should be sent not later than September 15, 1954, to 
the Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be obtained. 


Commercial, manufacturing and financial information. Enquiries 
invited,—Littlejohn & Co., Ltd,, Caixa Postal 7352, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


NDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FINANCE CORPORATION 
LIMITED require a first-class Executive to take charge of the 
Corporation's Industrial Investigation Department, comprising engi- 
neers and other technicians, accountants, market investigators and 
other specialists. The Department has three main functions: the 
investigation of the businesses of new applicants; routine liaison with 
existing customers; and the provision of special assistance and advice 
to customers. Applicants for this post, which will command a sub- 
stantial salary, should have first-class experience in industrial con- 
sultancy. Communications should be addressed to The Chairman, at 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C.2, marked ‘‘ Personal.’’ All com- 
munications will be treated in complete confidence. 
J Gov gy etetngy RESEARCH: A vacancy exists In the Slough Office 
4'i of Aspro Limited for an Assistant to Marketing Research Officer. 
Minimum age 21 years. Degree in Statistics or Social Psychology 
or with some experience in Market Research, Please apply, giving 
full details of previous experience, to Personnel Officer, Aspro 
Limited, Slough, Bucks. 
JROGRESSIVE GROUP manufacturing precision instruments and 
electrical and optical equipment, selling both to industrial and 
domestic consumers, seeks a man with a technical and commercial 
background to lead a small marketing development department. The 
work involves product studies, market research at trade level and 
sales forecasting, commercial intelligence and interpretation of sales 
Statistics.—Write, stating age, experience and salary required, to 
Box 658. : 
J MARKETING EXECUTIVE required by large. London 
West End Advertising Agency. At least two years’ Market 
Research experience and some knowledge of economics and statistical 
methods,—Box 657. 
RITISH ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY require STATISTICAL 
ASSISTANT in the Commercial Department at Headquarters, 
London. Candidates should have a University Degree in Mathematics 
or Economics, with Statistics as specials subject. Some practical 
experience in Electricity Supply Industry would be an advantage. 
The duties will be to assist in applying statistical methods especially 
sampling, regression analysis, etc., to electricity supply problems, 

Salary, within N.J.C, Grade 4, £635-£698 p.a. inclusive of London 
allowance, according to qualifications, experience. Applications, 
stating age, qualifications, experience and present position and 
salary, to D. Moffat, Director of Establishments, Winsley Street, 
London, W.1, to be received by August 23, 1954, Please quote 
Ref. ECT/503., 

THE WESTERN REGIONAL PRODUCTION DEVELOPMENT 

BOARD, NIGERIA, invites applications for the post of CIVIL 
ENGINEER. Applicants must have had at least 15 years’ experience 
and have had charge of a large constructional department and must 
be an A.M.LC.E. or a B.Sc. (Civil Engineering). The duties of the 
post will include supervision of all the Board’s civil engineering and 
constructional programmes such as road construction and tarring, 
office block, technical college, housing schemes, etc., preparation of 
tender forms and contract documents and so on, and genera! depart- 
mental] administration. Experience of large scale land surveys will 
be an additional advantage. 

The salary will be in the range of £1,850-£2,000 depending on 
qualifications and experience. The terms of service include free, 
partly furnished accommodation; contributing Provident Fund of 
up to 10 per cent of salary; free medica] service for officer and 


wife: free passages or child allowance of £75 per annum each in lieu 
for up to two children; free first-class sea or air passages for officer 
and wife: facilities for purchase of motor car. 

Applications should be submifted to reach The Nigeria Office, 5 
Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1, not later than August 31, 1954. 
















This London University degree, open to all, is a 
valuable qualification for statistical, research, educa- 
tional and welfare work. It is necessary only to pass 
three examinations. Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) 
can prepare you for these at home. Reasonable fees, 
instalments. 952 B.Sc. Econ. (Final) Successes, 1925-53. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. Director 
of Studies, Dept. P15, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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Europe (except Poland): £4.15s. 
Gibraltar, Malta: £3.15s. 
Hongkong: £7 
India & Ceylon: £6 

£6 Iraq: £6 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: £5.10s. 
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Pakistan: £6 

Rhodesia (N & S): £5.10s. 
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Coal handling at Birmingham 


This new power station, the Nechells “ B ” Station, near Birmingham, recently began operation. 
Mitchells supplied the two coal-handling plants—one for each line of boilers. This plant can 
be seen in the forefront of the picture—the two square buildings are the wagon tippler hoists, 
which empty the incoming full wagon-loads of coal. Running from each of these tippler hoists 
can be seen the inclined belt conveyors which carry the coal up to the boiler plant. 

Similar equipment has been supplied by Mitchells to other large power stations in the 
Birmingham area—and in most of the other important industrial centres of Great Britain. 


Other Mitchell activities include wagon-marshalling equipment, boiler plant, power station 
buildings and cooling towers. 


MITCHELL 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING LTD - ONE BEDFORD SQUARE - LONDON W.C.! 
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